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APOLOGIES. 


To our readers and for failure to deliver last week’s issue of 
Tux AMERICAN as promptly as is our wont, we offer apologies. 
Holding back to gain reliable election returns and that we might 
make intelligent comment the week slipped out until now, as we 
cannot turn back the hour hands as is a Congressional habit, we 
find ourselves constrained to skip an issue. So we ask the 
indulgence of our kind readers with the promise that next week 
we will fall back into old ruts. 








ELECTION NOTES AND LESSONS. 


THE elections over we cannot forbear from moralizing a little 
for our own satisfaction and the possible enlightenment and 
benefit of some numbskulls of politicians 
THE Way who burden the two old parties and are 
AND WHEREFORE. seemingly quite unable to comprehend 
the meaning of the returns. But in the 
first place the spirit of self-gratulation impels us to repetition of 
the time-worn saying of ‘‘I told youso.’’ Nor need we wear any 
shamefaced expression in repeating the saying, as is too often the 
case, for the elections have resulted much as we anticipated they 
would. Last week we made all the excuses that a prognosticator, 
rendered diffident by the fact that his predictions are to be proven 
sound or false on the morrow, is prone to make and then we 
waded boldly into the prognosticating field. And casting aside 
mere guesses born of strong predilections, and reasoning from 
cause to effects we had the fortune to make a very tolerable fore- 
cast of the results. In the East we looked for Democratic gains, 
in the West losses, and just what we looked for has happened, 
what we anticipated come to pass. In the Middle Eastern States 
the Democrats have gained many Congressmen, in the South 
they have gained almost as many as there were to gain, and in 
the states of the West that were hotbeds of fusion the Fusionists 
have lost signally. We can only add that it served them right. 
The fusion leaders bartered away principle for place, party for 
office to the unutterable disgust of the true men who followed 
them when they believed they were leading primarily in the inter- 
est of their fellow-men, of the burdened and struggling masses 
and not of self. And bartering away principle for place they 
have lost the support that once gave them place, have met with 
their deserts. 

It is only through great gains in these fusion hotbeds that 
the Republicans have been able to keep control of the House. For 
that control they have to thank the mid-road Populists who have 
refused to longer bolster up the Demccratic party or support can- 
didates bartering with that party for office, feeling full well that 
the masses of the people now struggling with injustice, now 
denied equal opportunities would never regain their rights 
through the Democratic party or the Republican, that the only 
hope of the people lay in the building up of a new party that 
would stand for equal opportunities for all special privileges to 
none, that would regard man as master, money as servant, not 
treat money as master and man as slave, that would bend the knee 
not before the altar of Mammon but follow the precepts of Christ, 
that would hold this for its motto: ‘‘ We shall carry principle 
into office with our candidates or we care not to carry in the men.”’ 


EIGHT years ago the Peoples party was formed by those men 
who saw in the supremacy of the Democratic and Republican 
parties nothing but the downtreading of 

Oxp Hisrory THROWS the people and the uprearing of the mon- 
LicHt oN NEw. eyed oligarchy. They regarded both 
those old parties with equal aversion, felt 
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that whichever one was supreme the moneyed oligarchy would be 
served, that as long as the people divided their votes between the 
Democratic and Republican parties such votes would be simply 
wasted, that it would be as well to vote solidly for the support 
and aggrandizement of the moneyed oligarchy and for the 
grinding down and impoverishing of the multitude as to divide 
the vote between Republican and Democratic parties when they 
both stood ready to serve the moneyed oligarchy and when the 
supremacy of either meant the supremacy of that oligarchy. 
For to that oligarchy whether Republicans beat Democrats or 
Democrats Republicans would make no difference. Either way 
it would gain. So the Peoples party was formed as a means to 
escape from the grasp of this oligarchy sapping the profits of 
industry, the enterprise of the people, the life blood of the nation. 
And as it dawned upon a suffering people that a vote cast for 
either Republican or Democratic party was simply a vote cast for 
the strengthening, the ensconcing in power, the enriching of the 
moneyed oligarchy, the Peoples party grew; grew as the party 
of liberty opposed to the parties of oligarchy, as the party of 
equal opportunities opposed to the parties of special privileges 
and monopoly. 

For nearly six years the Peoples party went on gathering 
accretions, Then the Democratic party began to fall away from Mr. 
Cleveland and his policy of more firmly fastening the gold 
standard upon the country. The moneyed oligarchy made no 
more than a spectacular resistance to this falling away. No 
effective effort was put forth to stop this drift, the oligarchy 
seemed to rest in such a lethargy as is born only of a feeling of 
absolute security until finally, disenchanted and awakening, it was 
too late to stop the drift. 

That the moneyed oligarchy should thus rest in lethargy 
while the Democratic party was turning to the advocacy of free 
silver and only awaken to show active opposition when too late 
to make more than a spectacular resistance was somewhat incom- 
prehensible. But it may be that it had deep laid plans, plans 
that contemplated the falling away of the Democratic party from 
the gold faith that a new and rising party, a party dangerous to 
the moneyed oligarchy might be entrapped and destroyed. If so 
those plans did not miscarry. At any rate, the gold men were 
outvoted in the Democratic National Convention, the supremacy 
of the moneyed oligarchy in the Democratic party was seemingly 
overthrown, many Populists were led to believe that the Demo- 
cratic party would henceforth stand and fight for what the 
Peoples party had been organized to fight for, fight for the 
people and against the moneyed oligarchy, they were won over 
to the fusion policy, to the wrapping of the fortunes of the 
Peoples party with the fortunes of the Democratic, and that 
wrapping was accomplished, after a bitter struggle, in the 
National Convention of the Peoples party when it met in St. 
Louis in July, 1896. The Peoples party, fighting in common 
with the Democratic, lost its identity, the allied forces went down 
to defeat, the Republican party triumphed, the moneyed oligarchy 
reigned supreme, the Peoples party, its rising and active enemy, 
from which it had most to fear, was crushed, for the time being 
destroyed. 


Tuus ended the campaign of 1896 in a signal triumph for 

the moneyed oligarchy. Those who laid the lines for entrapping 
and destroying the Peoples party, if 

1896—POPULISM CRUSHED, indeed those lines that have worked 
DEMOCRACY GLOATs, so well were laid by intent and not 
PLUTOCRACY TRIUMPHS. by mere chance, must have hugely 
enjoyed the manner in which the 

Populists were duped and led to their slaughter, for it was to 
the slaughter of all that was dearest to them that they marched 
with their Democratic allies. For a while they tried hard to 
believe that their allies were allies in heart and in purpose as well 
as by compact, They loyally strove to so believe even after the 





Democrats spat upon and humiliated them, treated them as water 
carriers, not as equals. But after the elections of 1896 and the 
disintegrating of the Peoples party the hand of the moneyed 
oligarchy again asserted itself in the Democratic party. The 
Peoples party, put out of the way by the fusion policy, or, may 
we call it conspiracy, as the leading spirits of the moneyed 
oligarchy believed it had been, it again became in order to use 
the Democratic party to divide the vote of the country and by 
drawing the attention of the people to trumped up struggles 
between the Republican and Democratic parties over questions of 
very minor but magnified importance, keep their attention from 
being drawn to the great questions so intimately affecting their 
welfare and so hinder the marshalling of the people in opposition 
to the moneyed oligarchy and in their own defence. 


So HAVE we seen the Democratic party hesitate to meet the 
great questions that have an intimate bearing upon the welfare 
of our people and show a decided preference 
1898—But HE Wuo for squelching the issues raised by the 
Laucus Last Peoples party and inviting contest with 
LAuGHS BrEstT. the Republican party on issues that have 
been fought over before, long done duty to 
divide the people, keep them from seeing the real causes that 
weigh them down and from making effectual resistance to the 
encroachments of the moneyed oligarchy. We have even seen 
a large wing of the Democratic party turning its back on 
former advocacy of free silver coinage and seeking to take the 
money question out of the arena of politics. And so it is that 
true Populists who were won over to the fusion policy in 1896, 
have come to see that those with whom they allied themselves 
were as much their enemies as those they went to fight, that 
though they had allied themselves with the Democrats to fight 
the moneyed oligarchy the Democrats, their allies, would be as 
sure to serve the moneyed oligarchy if entrusted with power 
as the Republicans. Consequently these Populists, finding they 
were being duped into fighting the battles of their enemies 
bolted ranks and took to the woods, preferring to be without 
a party than members of a party absorbed into the Democratic 
and false to their interests. So have the Democrats lost their 
support and because of such loss the Congressional elections 
in what were formerly fusion hotbeds have gone very much in 
favor of the Republicans. Thus has it been in California and 
Washington, Kansas and Nebraska and South Dakota. It is 
only the gains in those states that have enabled the Republi- 
cans to keep control of the House. 


In MANY states where fusion had not taken deep root the 
true Populists in breaking away from the alliance so inim- 
ical to their interests were able to save the 

BREAKING OF framework of their old party organization 
THE FusION upon which to build up anew. In some 
ALLIANCES. states where the breaking away was accom- 
plished with great unanimity little difficulty 

was experienced in taking this framework, taking the party 
organization out of Democratic control. But in other states 
where the breaking away was tardy and drawn out, and where 
many claiming to be Populists and profiting from fusion strove 
to hang on to the organization in the interest of the Democratic 
party, such organization, such party framework has only been 
captured after most bitter struggles, ending only in the courts. 
This was the case in Iowa and Missouri and Michigan. In other 
states there has been a fight equally as bitter but decided against 
the true Populists who have been denied the right to build up the 
party under their own name and been obliged to build up as 
mid-road Populists as in Oregon and Minnesota where the 
fusionists have been accorded the right to go before the people 
as Populists and so dupe them into voting the Democratic 
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tickets, tickets upon which the names of Democrats are printed 
as Populists. 

And still in other states the breaking away of the true 
Populists from the Democratic alliances has been so scattering, 
the breaking away from the ranks being as it were by individuals 
and not by companies that no organization has been preserved 
among those who have broken away. This has been pre- 
eminently so in Kansas and Nebraska and South Dakota. In 
those states the fusion policy had firm hold and has brought 
many victories. The result is that there is a powerful organiza- 
tion of office holders in such states whose interest it is to uphold 
the fusion policy to which they owe their advancement. And 
they have held the machinery and organization of the Peoples 
party firmly in hand. 


So THE true Populists in those states, awakening to the sad- 
dening truth that the Democratic party which they had been sup- 
porting in national affairs in return for 
FusION AND Dup.ic- Democratic support in state affairs was as 
ITy REBUKED THAT much the servitor of the money oligarchy 
PopuLisM May as the Republican party, found them- 
LivE AGAIN. selves left without .a party. Naturally 
many, discovering that they had been 
duped by place seeking leaders into giving help to their enemies, 
into aiding the Democrats no truer to the interests of the people 
than the Republicans, felt deep resentment toward those leaders 
who had used them to build their own fortunes, who had bartered 
away the national interests of the Peoples party, who had sacri- 
ficed the principles for which the Peoples party stood, taught Pop- 
ulists to look upon a party antagonizing those principles, the 
great demands of the Peoples party as a worthy ally and friend 
to gain offices for themselves. Thus having been led to sacrifice 
their interests as American citizens that their leaders might profit, 
thus having been led astray. and awakening to the truth the de- 
sire to mete out deserved punishment has burned deeply into their 
hearts. And this opportunity coming they have availed of it. 
They have struck down the leaders who have played them false ; 
by throwing their votes to the Republican party they have voted 
them out of office, relegated them to private life. This have they 
done knowing full well that the Republicans they have helped 
elect are not their friends, not the friends of the reforms they ad- 
vocate but better an open enemy than an enemy who professes 
friendship, professes to champion the people’s cause but bolsters 
up a party that is, as much as the Republican, a ready servitor of 
the moneyed oligarchy. ‘To give a death blow to fusion and the 
political career of fusionists they have voted the Republican 
tickets, not because they relished giving their votes to their politi- 
cal enemies for they hated the necessity, a necessity to which the 
fusion policy, leaving them without a party had reduced them, 
but because theirs was the choice cf two evils and they chose the 
lesser. Of course there were many unable or unwilling to make 
such choice, to choose between two evils who in utter disgust 
and longing for a better day, a day when fusion of the Peoples 
party with the enemies of the people would be dead, and the op- 
portunity to vote for candidates of the people, representing the 
tenets of Populism and refusing to sacrifice those tenets for office 
would be given, refused to vote at all. 

So it is that the fusionists of Kansas and Nebraska and 
South Dakota—and we might as well call them Democrats inas- 
much as they always act with the Democrats, and Chairman 
Kerr, of the Democratic Congressional Campaign Committee, 
always speaks of them as “‘ we,’’ as part of the Democratic party 
—have met with signal defeat. Even in Nebraska where the 
fusionists were running a most estimable man, and one of the 
early converts to Populism for governor, the Republicans carried 
the legislature though failing to elect their state ticket. The 
taint of fusion rested upon Poynter and it was all that he could 
carry. 





Out in California the causes leading to Democratic defeat 
were much the same as in Kansas and Nebraska, save that, per- 
haps, the Populists of the former state 
POPULISTS AND felt the humiliation put upon them by 
CALIFORNIA’S fusion even more keenly than the Populists 
LANDSLIDE. of the latter states. This is for the reason 
that, as the outcome of the fusion policy, 
they were, to all intents and purposes denied the right to vote 
for the candidates of their own choice. When the State Popu- 
list convention met back in midsummer it split in twain. It was 
found that more than half the delegates claiming the right to sit 
in that convention came not to nominate a Populist ticket, but to 
nominate for Governor the man not then formally but practically 
picked out by the Democrats to head their ticket and pave the 
way for the filling of the other places on the Peoples party ticket 
with the nominees of the Democratic convention. This it was 
sought to accomplish by naming men as the Populist candidates 
with the understanding that they would hand in their resigna- 
tions so that when the Democratic convention met and named 
candidates the fusionist state committee could substitute the 
nominees of the Democratic convention and on the Peoples party 
ticket for the nominees of the mock Populist convention. In the 
case of Maguire, nominated for Governor, it was not necessary to 
go through with this formula, the results of the Democratic 
primaries, that had already been held, making it certain that he 
would be nominated by the Democratic convention. By these 
quibbles the effort was made to meet the requirements of the 
election laws. 

The true Populists in the convention vehemently protested 
against such action, declared that men who came to a Populist 
convention to act as Democrats not as Populists could not con- 
stitute a Peoples party convention, that they had no right to act 
as the Peoples party, and withdrawing from the convention that 
was going trough the mock procedure of nominating candidates 
not to run but to resign, organized as the Peoples party conven- 
tion and nominated a full state ticket. This ticket, duly certi- 
fied, was accepted by the Secretary of State for California as the 
regular Peoples party ticket, he denying the fusionists a place on 
the ballot as Populists. Thereupon the fusionists appealed to the 
courts, which, but a couple of weeks before the elections, over- 
ruled the decision of the Secretary of State and thus struck off 
the ballot the true Populist ticket. The result was that such 
Populists were constrained to choose between voting for the 
fusionists who had caused to be denied to them the right to vote 
for the candidates of their own choice and the Republicans. 
They were not long in choosing, with the result that there was a 
Republican triumph. The trick of the Fusionists to dupe Popu- 
lists into voting the Democratic ticket by printing the Democratic 
candidates as Populists availed them nothing. 


So mucH for the elections in the fusion hotbeds which 
saved the Republicans from a Waterloo. In the eastern states 
they met with most serious losses. In 

From Fusion Horseps the states north of the Potomac and 
TO THE EAsT. east of the Ohio they gained but a 
single Congressman and lost twenty- 

seven. And their single gain was not made as the result of any 
increase in the Republican vote but in face of a marked decrease. 
Their one gain was in the state of Delaware. Two years 
ago Mr. Handy, Democrat, was chosen to represent the state in 
Congress as the result of a factional 

RESULTS IN DELAWARE. quarrel between the adherents of ex- 
Two HorsEs OF THE Senator Higgins and those of would 
SAME COLOR. be Senator Addicks which, each of the 
factions running a candidate for Con- 

gress, split the Republican vote and let Handy slip in though 
the Republicans carried the state for the Presidential electoral 
ticket, upon which they were united, by a majority of several 
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thousand. This same factional quarrel resulted in making the 
Legislature Democratic and in the election of Mr. Kenney to the 
United States Senate. The Republican vote this year being 
united, and though much smaller than that cast in 1896, has 
been sufficient to elect a Republican Congressman and a legisla- 
ture which will elect a Republican, probably Addicks, in place 
of Senator Gray, now in Paris as one of the Peace Commissioners. 
But this substitution will make little difference in the complexion 
of the Senate for Senator Gray is a gold Democrat and between 
a gold Democrat and Republican there is no very material differ- 
ence. On the minor questions they differ, on the great they are 
one. 


LEAVING Delaware out of the account the Democrats in the 
middle and eastern states made unbroken gains in the Con- 
gressional elections. In 1896 they only succeeded in electing 10 
members of the House out of a total of 106. By the elections of 
last week they have increased their delegation to 36 and 
reduced the Republican correspondingly, or from 96 to 70. In 
New York alone they gained 14 seats, turning the delegation of 
that state to Congress from an overwhelming Republican one 
into a Democratic one. In the Fifty-fifth Congress the delegation 
of the state of New York stood, Republicans 29, Democrats 5, in 
the Fifty-sixth it will stand Democrats 19, Republicans 15. 

In New England the Republicans held their own, though by 
reduced majorities, in all the states but Massachusetts. In that 
state they lost two seats held by them in 


DEFEATED the Fifty-fifth Congress, one of the lost 
CONGRESSMAN seats being that of Mr. Walker, one of the 
WALKER. most pronounced gold men of the House, 


and chairman of the Committee on Banking 
and Currency, a most irascible old gentleman, whose retirement 
from the House will not be likely to cause much regret among even 
his Republican associates. Indeed he was more generally fight- 
ing the Republicans than the Democrats. Uncompromising gold 
man as he was, he was most pronounced in his advocacy of 
placing the issue and control of all paper currency absolutely in 
the hands of the banks and practically without restrictions. The 
banks, he argued, should be left entirely free to issue and con- 
tract the currency, that they alone were in position to tell when 
expansion, when contraction was needed, and that to place any 
restrictions on them would render it impossible for them to so 
regulate the exchanges and exercise such control over the move- 
ments of specie as to prevent any inconvenient drain of gold and 
preserve inviolate the gold standard. And so fixed was this 
idea in Mr. Walker’s mind, so convinced was he that the only 
sound monetary system would be one that would put the note 
issuing power in the hands of the banks without any restrictions 
that he could not bring himself to support, or even patiently 
consider the plans for remodelling our currency system brought 
forward by his Republican associates on the Committee on Bank- 
ing and Currency, and that did not fit in with his ideas. So he 
was again and again reading lectures.to his associates, treating 
them at times hardly with civility, breathing public tirades 
because the Republican members of the committee would not 
agree to a currency plan to present to Congress which meant that 
they would not agree to his plan. Naturally, no love was en- 
gendered. 

Yet Mr. Walker, always in earnest and most jealous of what 
he-considered to be his rights, evidently spoke his convictions, 
advocating the issue of all currency by the banks and under no 
governmental restrictions of moment, not because he wanted to 
place the fortunes of our people at the mercy of the bankers, not 
that he wanted to ensconce in power a banking oligarchy that 
would have it in its power to squeeze from our people their 
earnings, the surplus fruits of their toil, but because he believed 
it was the way and the only way to firmly establish the gold 
standard. 





But To return from this digression and proceed. Besides 
gaining fourteen seats in New York and two in Massachusetts the 
Democrats gained seven in Pennsyl- 
CausEs OF DEMOCRATIC vania and two each in New Jersey and 
GAINS IN THE East. Maryland while, as we have seen, 
losing-one in Delaware. So the Dem- 
ocrats made a net gain in the states north of the Potomac and 
east of the Ohio of twenty-six seats, increasing their delegation 
from such section of the country, and, as compared with their 
representation in the present Congress, by more than threefold. 
The explanation of such striking gain is easy to find. The 
gold Democrats were offered the opportunity to vote for gold 
men on the Democratic congressional tickets and they promptly 
accepted it. They refused to support the Democratic Congres- 
sional candidates in 1896 when running on the free silver issue. 
They gladly supported the Democratic candidates in 1898 when 
ignoring that issue. And as the Democratic Congressional con- 
ventions of the eastern states quite generally refused to endorse 
the Chicago platform, and the candidates named refused to run 
as advocates of free silver, the gold Democrats who brought 
defeat to the Democratic party in 1896 by voting with the 
Republicans came back into the party fold. Then there was also 
the general disgust of voters with the McKinley brand of pros- 
perity, the disgust of voters who could find no difference between 
Cleveland depression and McKinley prosperity, unless it was 
indeed that it was harder to make both ends meet during the 
reign of McKinley prosperity than it was even during the reign of 
Cleveland depression. So those discontented with the failure of 
the Republican promises of prosperity to materialize naturally 
drifted to the Democratic party. And this was a source of 
strength to the Democratic candidates. 


But 1r was the return of the gold Democrats, a return 
because the Democratic Congressional conventions and the candi- 
dates they named refused to reaffirm the Chicago platform and 
stand forth as free silver advocates, that brought the greatest 
strength. It was not to elect Democrats that the gold Democrats 
came back, not because they repented of their course in 1896, 
but because the party asking their support changed its attitude, 
because by coming back they could elect gold men. And so it is 
that the victories of the Democrats in the East are victories of 
the gold Democracy, not of the silver Democracy. Indeed, the 
silver Democracy has scored no triumphs in the elections of 1898. 
The gain made by the Democrats is entirely the triumph of the 
gold Democracy. 

True, the silver Democrats can claim a few isolated victories, 
but they stand out as oases in a desert of defeats. Thus in one 
district in Pennsylvania, a pronounced silver man, Mr. Sibley, 
gained a signal victory, defeating Mr. C. W. Stone, the present 
Congressman. But Mr. Sibley rather shunned the silver question 
during the campaign, making the fight on local issues, and the 
real cause of Mr. Stone’s defeat was that he had incurred the 
enmity of Senator Quay by presuming to stand for the Repub- 
lican nomination for Governor without consulting the wishes of 
Pennsylvania’s boss and in opposition to the man that Mr. Quay 
had slated for the nomination. Thus Mr. Stone antagonized the 
will of the Boss, he did not succeed in his opposition, that will 
prevailed and a fellow Congressman, another Stone and the Quay 
candidate received the nomination. But one cannot cross the 
will of Pennsylvania’s boss with impunity. The man who does 
finds his political career cut short until, with all due humiliation, 
he may bend the knee to the machine. This Pennsylvania’s boss 
sought to impress upon the unruly Congressman. He turned the 
power of the machine to defeat him ; for the supremacy of the 
machine is dearer than the supremacy of the Republican party. 


To THis does Mr. Sibley, a free silver Democrat, owe his 
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election. But he alone of the ten Democrats chosen to Congress 
from Pennsylvania stood upon an out and 
A GOLD Not A out free silver platform. Of the other nine 
SILVER eight were named in conventions that failed 
TRIUMPH. to endorse the Chicago platform and dodged 
the question, as did most of the other Demo- 
cratic candidates who failed of election, and one was such a 
thorough-going gold man that the Republicans endorsed him and 
made no opposition to his election. And of the nineteen Demo- 
crats elected to Congress from New York thirteen ran on color- 
less platforms, while in Massachusetts one of the three Demo- 
cracts elected, Mr. Thayer, who defeated Mr. Walker in a close 
poll, is an outspoken advocate of gold, as are also the two Demo- 
crats chosen in Maryland. Iudeed of the thirty-six Democrats 
elected in the eastern and middle states at least one half areas 
earnest gold men as their Republican opponents, and it is because 
of such earnestness in opposition to the free coinage of silver that 
many of them owe their elections. 

It was the gold Democratic vote that made possible the elec- 
tion of the majority of these Democrats, and it is the shift of that 
vote from the Republican party where it went in 1896 back to the 
Democratic party that caused such overturns as that which made 
it possible for Captain William Astor Chanler, running in one of 
the New York city districts, to wipe out a majority of 12,000 
given to the Republican candidate, Mr. Quigg, in 1896 and cap- 
ture the seat with some 6,000 votes to spare. 

It is because of the shift of this vote that New York city 
sends a solid Democratic delegation to Congress and this shift 
came about because only one of that delegation, Mr. Sulzer, is 
outspoken in advocacy of silver while such successful candidates 
as Jefferson M. Levy, Col. Jacob Rupert, Jr., Capt. Wm. Astor 
Chanler are known as gold men and can be depended upon to 
vote for the maintenance of the gold standard. There will be 
at least a dozen such Democrats in the next House of Represen- 
tatives and possibly twenty-five who will not act with their party 
but with the Republicans on the silver question. So though the 
Republicans will have but a very slim majority in the next House 
the division on the silver and corelated questions will not be at 
all close. 


So mucH for the Democrats in the East and their notable 
gains, gains that are not triumphs for the silver wing. To these 
gains they add six seats won from the 

REPUBLICAN SWEEP Republicans in the South, they having cut 
IN THE WEST— down the Republican representation from 
AND WHY. the South from 16 to 10 and increased their 

own from 89 to 95. If they had held their 

own elsewhere these net gains of 32 seats in the East and the 
South would have given them the control of the House. But in 
the fusion states of the West they have bucked up against one 
insurmountable obstacle to success, namely, the opposition of the 
straight Populists. The causes of this opposition we have already 
outlined and need not repeat. But as a general view of the field 
it is well to remark that in the states of the middle West, the 
states north of the Ohio and east of the Dakotas, Nebraska and 
Kansas the Populists had tickets in the field in most of the Con- 
gressional districts, refusing to tie up their fortunes with the 
Democrats as they had in 1896, while in the states of the further 
West, saving only the mountain states, the Populists who 
awakened to the fact that in supporting the Democratic party 
they were supporting their enemies had nothing to do but take 
to the woods, abstain from voting as thousands did, or vote for 
the Republican candidates as did other thousands. And all 
these thousands had in 1896 bolstered up the Democratic party. 
So the result of the break of these men away from the Demo- 
cratic party was naturally disastrous to that party. In the states of 
the middle west, where Populists have always been fewer than 





further west, the result of the break was to cause a stand off, keep 
Democrats from making any net gains, and apparently the Congres- 
sional delegation from this section will stand in the Fifty-sixth Con- 
gress as in the Fifty-fifth, 82 Republicans and 29 Democrats. Inthe 
states of the further west the Democrats have suffered grievously 
from this break and have not gained by the return of the gold 
Democrats as have the Democrats in the East, for by adhering 
to their advocacy of free silver they have repelled that return. 
And so it is that the delegation from these Western states that in 
the present Congress consists of 10 Republicans and 25 Demo- 
crats or Fusionists, who always act as Democrats, whatever they 
may call themselves, will in the next Congress consist of 24 
Republicans and 11 Democrats, a net Republican gain of 14. 
And it is this gain that has saved the House to the Republicans. 
Without it they would fail to control the next House by about 
13 votes. As it is they will have a majority over all of about 15. 


WHILE the Republicans have thus hung on to the control of 
the House by a narrow margin they have gained a control of 
legislatures in the doubtful states that gives 
POLITICAL RkEvo- them assurance of gaining no less than nine 
LUTION IN THE seats in the Senate and a majority over all 
SENATE. in that body in the next Congress of no less 

than twenty votes. 

At present the Senate stands a tie, that is, nominally, there 
being with the new Senator elected from Oregon to fill the vacancy 
from that state, forty-five Senators who call themselves Repub- 
licans and forty-five who enter themselves in the Congressional 
register under other party names. But Senator Kyle who was 
originally elected from South Dakota as a Populist but re-elected 
in 1896 with the help of Republican votes, his own party refus- 
ing to give him a united support, can be counted upon to act 
with the Republicans though he calls himself an independent. 
And as was shown on many occasions during the last session of 
Congress by the votes recorded on the war taxes and bond 
propositions a majority can readily be commanded for measures 
in the interest of the classes and that sacrifice the interests of the 
masses for on such questions there are at least eight Democratic 
members in the present Senate who stand ready to vote with the 
Republicans if need be, vote to uphold the gold standard, vote to 
prevent an equitable distribution of taxes, vote to defend 
monopoly. The country is to be congratulated that no less than 
four of these double faced Senators will be retired with the 
present Congress, congratulated even though their places will be 
filled with Republicans and equally as faithful servitors of the 
interests of the moneyed oligarchy. 

During the last session of Congress the Republicans were in 
a minority of one in the Senate, there being a vacancy from 
Oregon, the Legislature of that state, because of a deadlock, having 
failed to elect a Senator two years ago and the Senate refusing 
under the circumstances and according to precedent to accept as 
Senator from the state the appointee of the Governor. But, as 


| we have said, the Legislature that met this autumn filled the 


place with a Republican, thus making the Senate stand at present 
atie. But on March 4th the terms of one-third of the Senators 
expire and where their successors have not already been chosen, 
as they have in two or three states, they will be elected during 
the coming winter. The Maryland Legislature has already 
chosen a Republican to succeed Senator Gorman, and in nine 
other states now in part represented in the Senate by Democrats 
whose terms expire next spring the recent elections have given 
such a complexion to the legislatures as to give assurance that 
the present Democratic incumbents will be replaced by Republi- 


_ Cans. 


And while the Republicans will gain in nine, or with Mary- 
land, in ten states there is no prospect that the Democrats will 
gain a seat from any state if we except Montana, now represented 
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by a quasi silver Republican, Mr. Mantle. The Democrats did 
hope to gain a Sen&tor from Washington but their hopes have 
been dashed. In short, the elections so far as they bear upon the 
control of the Senate, have been distinctly disastrous to the 
Democrats. Of the nine Democratic Senators who will be rele- 
gated to private life as the result of the elections four, Gray of 
Delaware, Smith of New Jersey, Murphy of New York, and 
Mitchell of Wisconsin belong to the gold wing of the party and 
the selection of Republicans in their places will not add to the 
strength of the gold men in the Senate and of the other five Sena- 
tors who will be retired, Senators Faulkner, of Wets Virginia, 
and White, of California, though both prominent in Democratic 
councils, are not over-firm in their advocacy of free silver, while 
Senator Allen, of Nebraska, though catalogued as a Populist, 
has stood forth in the Senate as an advocate of coin redemption 
money. Senators Turpie, of Indiana, and Roach, of North 
Dakota, the other Democratic Senators destined to lose their 
seats, are ardent advocates of free silver and the former has been 
one of the leaders on the Democratic side of the Senate. 


THE state elections have turned out very favorably for the 
Republicans, they failing to carry but two states that they 
carried in 1896, Kentucky and Minnesota, 
STATE ELECTIONS. while they have carried at least two states, 
Kansas and Washington, that they failed to 
carry two years ago. It is indeed true that all the states which 
they have carried east of the Mississippi, and this means the solid 
North, they have carried by much reduced pluralities, excepting 
only Ohio which gives a larger Republican plurality than two 
years ago. But in all these states they have elected their state 
tickets by comfortable margins. The increased Republican plu- 
rality in Ohio is perhaps due to the efforts of the Union Reform 
party which has drawn together and away from the Democratic 
party the silver Republican, the Populist and Liberty party vote 
that was given to the Democratic electoral ticket in 1896. In all 
the states west of the Mississippi the Republicans have done 
better than in 1896, save only Minnesota which has elected Mr. 
Lind Governor by a small plurality. His success is attributable 
to his popularity among the Scandinavian voters. 

The Republican sweep in the states of the farther west has 
fallen most heavily upon the fusionists, so-called Populists, who 
largely represent those states in the present Congress. ‘There 
will not be more than a handful of fusion Demo-Populists in the 
next House, not more than a dozen as compared to twenty-seven 
or twenty-eight chosen two years ago. 


THE ELECTIONS as a whole have brought to us few surprises. 
Down in Texas the Populists, who make the opposition party in 
that state, seem to have been com- 
POPULISM’S DEFEAT __ pletely snowed under by the Democrats. 
IN TEXAS, But this is just what we anticipated. 
Several weeks ago when we found 
that Texas Populists were seeking to boost themselves by inviting 
fusion with the Republicans on local tickets, we wrote: ‘‘ We 
fancy they will live to rue the day. It was steering an independ- 
ent course that the Peoples party of Texas grew to greatness, it 
was pursuit of such course that promised success, Dropping the 
straightforward course and building upon the fusion policy will, 
we fear, be the undoing of the Peoples party in Texas as it has 
in the nation.’’ And surely this or something else has been their 
undoing, for in the late election they have been undone. 


ANOTHER state in which the Populists have fallen under the 
fusion taint and have been woefully beaten, is North Carolina, 
the home of Chairman Butler. In that 

NorTH CAROLINA’S state the Democrats refused disdain- 
REBUKE TO BuTLERISM. fully the Butlerite proffers of fusion, 
of help in return for offices. The 





Democrats did not believe the proffered help was worth the offices, 
or rather they believed they could get all the political plums with- 
out such help. And so they refused it and refusing were assailed 
by Senator Butler as gold bugs and servitors of railroad interests, 
perhaps not without reason. 

It seems never to have occurred to Senator Butler and his 
followers that in thus assailing they were impeaching themselves, 
for if the Democrats with whom they sought to fuse are really 
gold bugs, servitors of the railroads, oppressors of the people, 
what excuse can they make for offering to fuse with them and 
help them into power? Such offers of fusion had very much the 
look of offers to sacrifice the interests of the people for a few 
offices, and naturally those who made such proffers were not more 
respected and esteemed for having done so. Rebuke at the polls 
was the to be expected sequence of such proffers of fusion. At 
any rate the Demacrats have won signal victories in North Caro- 
lina. Without Populist help they have gotten the major part of 
the political plums. 

The bitterness engendered by the campaign and the counter 
charges of aiding and abetting negro domination made by both 

sides, charges which each repelled by 

FUSION AND THE heaping abuse upon the negroes and by 

RACE WAR. taking pains to show in what contempt they 

held that race, have had the most unfortu- 

nate, but not to be wondered at, result of inciting the passions 

between negroes and whites to the extent of kindling a reign of 

terror and lawlessness culminating in a destructive and bloody 
race war. 


PERHAPS the greatest surprise of the campaign is the signal 
victory gained by the Quay machine in Pefnsylvania. We expected 
a Quay victory, expected the election of the 
SIGNAL TRIUMPH Quay candidate for Governor, for the fight 
OF QUAYISMIN made against the machine though most 
PENNSYLVANIA. bitter was illy directed, but the election of 
Colonel Stone by a plurality of 120,000 and 
by a vote almost equal to the aggregate vote cast for Mr. Jenks 
and Dr. Swallow was more than we expected. Indeed, we fancy it 
was more than the Quay managers expected, for there was a 
most extraordinary swelling of the vote in Philadelphia, a swell- 
ing to some 20 per cent. greater than the Presidential vote of 
1896, that indicates that the Quay managers worked in a way in 
counting the ballots and making returns that they never 
would have done if they had not anticipated close results and 
been impelled by a feeling that it was necessary to resort to the 
most extraordinary and heroic means for swelling the Stone vote 
in Philadelphia in order to assure his election. But no padding 
of the returns was needed to secure the election of Mr. Stone. 
The Republicans of Pennsylvania rallied to his support in ranks 
not seriously shattered by the batterings of Mr. Wanamaker or 
the assaults of Dr. Swallow, ever taking as his text some petty 
stealing by the Harrisburg ring until the people tired of his 
iteration and reiteration and deserted him by 
Ir You Wout Kitt, shoals as election day approached. The 
Bossism, GENTLE- truth is that those who made the fight on 
MEN—STRIKE the machine did not direct their blows at 
Home, STRIKE vital spots, at the roots of the machine. 
HomE. They contented themselves with lopping 
furiously away at the branches with the 
result that the vitality of the machine was not seriously impaired. 
Not striking at the roots, not exposing the damning relations 
between the corporations and the machine, the great stealings, 
the fearful corruption and blackmailing upon which the machine 
is reared they failed to gain and hold the attention of the people, 
failed to show the iniquity of the machine in all its enormity and 
so failed to make votes against the machine in that number 
required to overthrow it. 
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CoLONEL ROOSEVELT’s triumph in New York is recognized 
as largely a personal one. The result has been to cause him to 
loom up as a Presidential possibility, as a 
candidate who has a fair chance of success- 
fully contesting with Mr. McKinley for first 
honors before the National Republican con- 
vention of 1900. Colonel Roosevelt has 
won his way to the Governorship of New 
York against heavy odds. He was burdened with the taint of 
Plattism and with the canal frauds and steals that have disgraced 
Governor Black’s administration. But in spite of these handi- 
caps, in spite of the fact that he was the candidate of New York’s 
Republican boss, in spite of the fact that he was the candidate of 
the party responsible for the canal frauds and the squandering of 
the people’s money he won out. And as he won his star as a 
Presidential candidate rose into ascendancy while at the same 
time. the star of the Croker candidate being groomed to beat 
William Jennings Bryan for the Democratic nomination in 1900 
sank beneath the horizon. 
But though Mr. Van- Wyck has suffered defeat, and a defeat 
not a little due to Mr. Croker’s insistance upon pushing himself 
into prominence, Tammany has won a 
‘“THER FATE OF signal victory in Greater New York, elect- 
STRADDLERS.”’ ing all the Congressmen from that city. 
So while Croker has lost in the state his 
hands have been much strengthened for a fight against Bryan 
and free silver in the next Democratic national convention. And 
that his purpose is to vigorously push such fight is obvious. 
Moreover, the general outcome of the late elections, the losses of 
the Democrats where they stood for free silver, their gains where 
they stood for gold, must tend to help him greatly in such fight. 
True, Senator James K. Jones, Chairman of the Democratic 
National Committee, strives to belittle the effect of the elections, 
declaring that the Democratic leaders of New York State met the 
usual fate of straddlers. But the truth is fortune was kinder to 
them, much kinder than to the leaders in the fusion strongholds 
of the West. And after all, is not the fusionist the greatest of 
Straddlers? And the fate of straddlers is oblivion. 


MAKING AND 
BURSTING OF 
PRESIDENTIAL 
Booms. 








NOTES ON SOME MATTERS OF WORLD-WIDE 
CONCERN. 

HE differences that have arisen between the American and 
Spanish Peace Commissioners because of failure to read the 
terms of the peace protocol with the same meaning appear 

to be quite wide and serious. Back in August last, after Spain, 
beaten on land and sea, had instituted peace pour parlers 
through the French Government and when preliminary peace 
negotiations between America and Spain, conducted on behalf 
of Spain through the medium of M. Cambon were under way, 
there came a point when the American Government categori- 
cally submitted the conditions that Spain would be required to 
subscribe to before a suspension of hostilities would be agreed to. 
The Spanish Government made reply in a rather vague manner, 
accepting the conditions but with certain general reservations in 
regard tothe Philippines that caused President McKinley and 
Mr. Day to hesitate as to whether to accept the Spanish reply as 
an acceptance of the American conditions or not. But to save 
time and bring matters to a point they resolved to treat the 
Spanish reply as an acceptance, drew up a protocol embodying 
the American conditions, assuming that the Spanish Government 
had agreed to them, and presented such protocol to M. Cambon 
to sign on behalf of Spain and thus terminate hostilities. Pre- 
sented with such protocol M. Cambon agreed that the Spanish 
reply was virtually an acceptance of the American conditions and 
after considering the protocol which had been drawn up and 
embodying those conditions he plead long and earnestly with the 





President to change one word in that protocol that it might read 
less harshly to the Spanish. And Mr. McKinley, deeming the 
change to be in no way material, to in no way affect the meaning 
of the protocol agreed. So in the clause of the protocol bearing 
on the Philippines, and setting forth that the future control, gov- 
ernment and possession of the Philippines should be determined 
by a Peace Commission to meet in Paris the word ‘‘ disposition ”’ 
was inserted for ‘‘ possession.’’ ‘Then the protocol was trans- 
mitted by cable to Spain, M. Cambon was duly authorized 
to sign it on behalf of Spain, and on the 13th day of August, the 
suspension of hostilities was announced. 

And now there is clash in the Peace Commission all over this 
one word the Spanish claiming that the word disposition as used 
in the protocol does not mean possession, that Spain in agreeing 
to the protocol did not agree that the future possession and 
ownership of the Philippines should be left to the Peace Com- 
mission, did not agree to give that Peace Commission power to 
cede away her sovereignty; our Commissioners insisting that 
they understood that in authorizing the signature of the protocol 
the Spanish Government did so agree. The clash can only be 
healed by one side or the other giving way and in the natural 
order of things it is the weaker side that gives. So Spanish 
Commissioners will in all probability give way, withdraw from 
their contention. If they do not they will have to withdraw 
from the peace conference. And then the question will be 
settled in favor of the strongest. 


Ir Is true that the Parisian and German press talk of out- 
side interference ; we are told that the question of the sovereignty 
over the Philippines is one that does not interest Spain only 
among European nations, that Germany is not indifferent and 
that ‘‘ the possibility of interference from that power will, per- 
haps, cause America to be less exacting.’’ But the writer of 
such threat evidently misunderstands American temperament. 
Such talk must have the effect not of making Americans less 
exacting, but of making them more insistant on taking over the 
Philippines. America is too big to be bullied by Germany. 


MEANWHILE the continued arming of Britain and France 
alarms Europe. Nor has Lord Salisbury’s address on Lord 
Mayor’s day served to allay the alarm. Rather has he increased 
it, for though he felicitated his hearers upon the passing of the 
Fashoda cloud, he warned them ‘‘ that the subject matter of war 
is terribly prevalent on all sides,’’ that he saw ‘‘ nations decaying 
whose government is so bad that they can neither maintain the 
power of self-defense nor retain the affection of their subjects,’’ 
and the thought of his hearers turned to China whose riches the 
people of Europe crave and seek to gain by other means than 
fair trade, to Turkey whose troops have just been expelled by 
the powers from the island of Crete, and that island wrested from 
the Sultan’s dominions because misgoverned, to Austria-Hungary 
on the verge of disruption and the union of whose parts hangs 
upon the slender life cord of one revered man, old and sorely 
perplexed, to Spain crushed by an unbearable debt, with the most 
prosperous and progressive of her people, those of Catalonia and 
neighboring provinces, demanding separation, but as the most 
alarming specter of all, to France now rent with factions, embit- 
tered over the Dreyfus agitation, threatened with revolution, 
with military rule because the corruption of those high in the 
army is threatened with exposure unless the military is exalted 
above the civil arm of government and investigation stifled. 

And as Lord Salisbury added with impressiveness ‘“‘when na- 
tions are thus decaying, thus weakened, there are always neigh- 
bors impelled by some motive—it may be the highest philanthropy 
or it may be the natural desire of empire—to contest as to who 
shall be heir to the falling nation ; and that is the cause of war.”’ 
And so he continued that however much British may sympathize 
with disarmament manifestos it behooves them toarm. So his 
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hearers thought of war’s alarms, could not deny the force of his 
presentation, the correctness of his assertion that when govern- 
ments misrule so as to lose the affection of their subjects and 
totter and decay there are always neighbors impelled by some 
motive, be it humanitarian—and men thought of the interference of 
America in Cuba—be it greed of Empire—and their thoughts 
turned to German occupation in China—to interfere. And the 
uneasiness of men was only accentuated by the way in which 
Lord Salisbury led up to the climax of his speech or rather an- 
nouncement of British policy, by his reference to the American 
occupation of the Philippines, by his unequivocal declaration 
that the appearance of America among factors Asiatic ‘“‘is a 
grave and serious event which may not conduce to the interests 
of peace though I think in any event it is likely to conduce to the 
interests of Great Britain.’’ And so the conclusion that if war 
comes over the American occupation of the Philippines Britain 
must take sides with America, not for love of America but 
for protection of self, and men asked themselves if the British 
arming, since Lord Salisbury declared the acute phase of the dif- 
ferences with France over Fashoda had passed, was from the 
fear that Germany backed by Russia and France would interfere 
in the settlement of the Philippine question, that this would pre- 
cipitate war between those nations and America, that in such war 
Britain would have to stand behind America, fight with her? 
And was this declaration of Lord Salisbury conceived asa hint to 
Germany that Britain would stand behind America and that she 
had better beware of pressing her Philippine pretensions and in 
antagonism to America too far? 








OUR CONSTITUTION—BULWARK OF THE OPPRES- 
SOR NOT OF THE OPPRESSED. 

S SET forth in the preamble to our National Constitution that 
instrument was framed to the end that the people of the 
United States, by forming a more perfect union, might better 

provide for their general welfare and preserve to themselves and 
their posterity the blessings of liberty. With such high aim, as 
a solemn compact between the people of the states that had just 
won their independence of Great Britain to preserve their dearly 
won liberties, as the bulwark of the oppressed, the constitution 
was framed. But to give to that pledge mutually made between 
the states to secure and preserve to one another their indepen- 
dence and to their inhabitants their liberties, the enjoyment of 
the inalienable rights of man as proclaimed in our Declaration of 
Independence—to give to that pledge a greater sacredness than 
could be given by the act of any men exercising merely delegated 
power and because of such power undertaking to speak and act 
for the people of their states and form a compact binding upon 
such people, the Constitution, framed by the convention that met 
in Philadelphia in the summer of 1787, was referred to the people 
of the different states to become operative only when ratified by 
them so that the adoption of the Constitution should be the act of 
the people, not merely of their delegates, so that this solemn 
compact when made should be approved by the people and not 
merely approved on their behalf by their representatives. True 
the Constitution was not nominally directly voted upon by the 
people. But practically it was. Thus, under the manner of 
procedure laid down by the constitutional convention the states 
called conventions of their own to decide upon the question of 
ratification. And in electing delegates to such conventions, in 
choosing between men pledged to vote for ratification and men 
pledged to oppose, the people were to all intents and purposes 
offered the opportunity of voting for or against ratification. 

Being thus adopted the Constitution became fundamental law 

and where any law passed by Congress clashes with the provisions 
of the Constitution such law falls, for where there is a clash, an 
act passed upon and approved by the people must be held as more 
nearly reflecting the views of the people than an act passed by 








their representatives, for often representatives may misrepresent. 
Thus it was deemed that if the representatives of the people should 
at any time betray the trust reposed in them and for self gain do 
the bidding of the oppressors of mankind, that the Constitution 
would be the bulwark of the oppressed, that under the consti- 
tutional provisions the acts of the faithless legislators, legislators 
faithless to the interests of the many, serving the interests of the 
few, sacrificing the interests of the multitude, making the welfare 
of the people’s oppressors, of those who, imbued with monarchical 
notions, trample upon justice and equity and right, dearer than 
the welfare of the people would be declared null and void. And 
the obligation of so declaring was reposed in a Supreme Court 
created in a way that was hoped would put it above the passions 
of party, and, by insuring to the judges life tenure of office and 
salaries giving them ability to command all the material comforts 
that a God fearing man and judge should want, would place them 
above the power of the tempter. Indeed the careful division 
made by the framers of the Constitution between the powers con- 
ferred upon the national legislature, executive and judiciary was 
made solely with a view of safeguarding the interests of the 
people, their rights, their liberties, and the checks over Congress 
given to the judiciary were solely aimed to prevent a Congress, 
faithless to the people, from alienating their birthright, sacrificing 
their liberties, enthroning the oppressors of the multitude. 

Such was the unquestionable purpose of the framers of our 
Constitution, such was unquestionably the purpose of the people 
of the United States when they adopted it and made it their fun- 
damental law, law to preserve to themselves and their posterity 
the blessings of liberty, law that no faithless Congress could 
undo. But unfortunately in interpreting the Constitution the 
Supreme Court has not always borne this in mind, has forgotten 
that its provisions were framed with a view to preserving to our 
people their liberties, as a bulwark for the oppressed. As a con- 
sequence the Constitution has been so twisted that it has come to 
be looked upon as a bulwark sheltering those who encroach upon 
the liberties of our people, sheltering the few who are aggrandiz- 
ing themselves at the expense of the multitude by trampling upon 
the rights of the many, rather than as a bulwark affording pro- 
tection to the many from such encroachments. And so is the 
word of the Constitution more often appealed to for the protec- 
tion of special privileges than for the upholding of equal rights 
and opportunities. So twisted from its purpose has the Constitu- 
tion been that those whose rights are trampled upon, whose 
liberties are encroached upon look not to that revered instrument 
for protection but rather look upon it as a hindrance to their 
protecting themselves. To preserve the liberties of our people 
was the Constitution framed ; to deny such liberties, to deny to 
the people the power of justly taxing themselves, of governing 
themselves according to the rules of justice and equity and so 
as to best promote the general welfare and preserve to them- 
selves and their posterity the blessings of liberty do we find it 
used. 

Thus a serious question presents itself. We see the Consti- 
tution used to destroy our liberties: shall we destroy the Consti- 
tution or restore it so that it may be made the bulwark of our 
liberties? And to destroy means to destroy the nation, undo the 
work of our forefathers who sacrificed so much to build a nation 
upon the foundations of liberty, a nation in which the rule of 
right not of might would be recognized, a nation in which men 
might enjoy the blessings conferred upon them by their Creator 
free from the tainted hands of the oppressors of mankind. ‘There- 
fore we must restore, make sacrifices to restore the work of our 
forefathers, carry out their high aims, make of our Constitution 
that which it was intended to be, the bulwark of liberty. 

When our forefathers made the Constitution fundamental 
law they had a lurking fear that our people would at times let 
their passions get the better of their judgment, and that under the 
stress of such passion they would, if.unrestrained, do things that 
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they would afterwards much regret. So, in the fear that the 
people, in moments of national enthusiasm and passion, might be 
led to compromise their own liberties, the framers of our Consti- 
tution, though not denying the right of the people and their pos- 
terity to change the fundamental law and govern themselves as 
they saw fit, put blocks and hindrances in the way of changing 
the fundamental law calculated to delay the making of any 
change until the passions might cool off and the advisability of 
making the change be coolly considered. In short, it was aimed 
to make the people deliberate long and deep. What is more, so 
fearful were our forefathers that we, their posterity, might com- 
promise ourselves that they made it impossible to change the 
fundamental law until the majority of the people in three-fourths 
of the states should be convinced of the desirability of such 
change. And in thus striving to keep their posterity in leading- 
strings even after they were gone, our forefathers, though doubt- 
less impelled by an excess of parental affection, did us a 
wrong. 

To make the Constitution, approved by the people, superior 
to any law passed by Congress on behalf of the people, and to 
declare that any law passed by Congress that might clash with 
such fundamental law should be considered void, was eminently 
proper, for as we have said that which is done by the people 
must be considered as more closely reflecting their wishes than 
that which is done by their representatives, by Congress on their 
behalf. But to make that fundamental law difficult of change was 
a wrong which is not unlikely to cause us an infinitude of trouble 
in the near future. 

We would not for a moment advocate the giving to Congress 
of the right to disregard the fundamental law, the making of 
that which is done by the representatives of the people superior 
to that which is done by the people themselves. For surely if 
all authority is derived from the people the nearer we approach 
to the fountain source in the making of laws the more sacred 
must those laws be considered, and when we take laws right 
from the fountain source most sacred of all and hence to be 
observed above allothers. But that which the people have done 
they have the right to undo and the undoing should be made 
easy for them, not difficult. In other words, the changing of old 
fundamental law, the making of new, of law unchangeable by 
Congress, changeable only by the people themselves should be 
made easy. ‘Then the fundamental law would at all times closely 
reflect the views of the people, then it would be eminently just to 
consider such law directly approved by the people as superior to 
law approved on behalf of the people by their representatives, for 
whatever the people do themselves it is proper to consider they 
desire done, but it is not proper to conclude that the people desire 
done whatever their representatives do on their behalf for the 
material interests of representatives are often other than the 
interests of the people who choose them. And in that event rep- 
resentatives will be strongly inclined to serve other interests than 
those they were chosen to protect. Moreover representatives 
with the best of intentions may misinterpret the wishes of those 
who chose them. 

But when the fundamental law is difficult to change it may 
well happen tnat the acts of Congress, of the people’s represen- 
tatives, may much more closely reflect the wishes, the desires of 
the people, than that law. And then when such acts of Congress 
come in conflict with the fundamental law and are as a consequence 
declared by the courts of the land to be null and void, that fun- 
damental law defeats the will of the people. Andso it is that we 
now find our Constitution used to defeat the will of the people, 
used to destroy their liberties rather than preserve them, used to 
defeat justice and equality not to promote them, for the Constitu- 
tion, the fundamental law of the land, has been so interpreted by 
the Supreme Court that in many things it is not just law and it is 
so difficult to change that the people are hindered from making it 
just. | 





But the people can restore the Constitution so that it will be 
the instrument of justice and equality and liberty as it was of old 
and as it was intended to be, for the people made the Constitution 
and what the people made they can change. ‘True, our fore- 
fathers in adopting the Constitution so tied our hands by constitu- 
tional restrictions as to make it difficult to change, make it neces- 
sary to convince a majority of the people in three-fourths of our 
states of the desirability of any change before such change can 
be made by constitutional means. But change the constitution 
our people can, and in one respect they must change it if funda- 
mental law is not going to fall into disrepute and be regarded as 
the law of monopoly and the few, not the law of the people, 
as it is in theory and as it ought to be in fact. 

This change is to make it easy for the people to change and 
make fundamental law, make laws that derived directly from the 
fountain source of all law as the constitution, namely, the people, 
shall be equal to the Constitution and cannot be held unconstitu- 
tional and so rendered void. Give this right to the people that 
they can make their voice heeded, that the voice of the people 
may take precedence over all statute law and their will be done 
and then fundamental law will be respected above all other, for 
that law will honestly reflect the people’s will. To effect this we 
have simply to provide that the people shall have the right to 
vote on any laws passed by Congress that there may be a desire 
to have put to popular vote as shown by petition of a small but 
respectable percentage of electors and that the people shall 
further have the right to propose laws by petition to be voted 
upon and that laws so referred to the people, and approved by 
them, whether initiated by Congress or initiated by the people, 
shall not be declared void by the Supreme Court as unconstitu- 
tional, for such laws being approved directly by the people, and 
equal in source to the Constitution itself, of right ought to be 
considered fundamental laws subject to revision by no power save 
the power that gave them birth—the people. This done and no 
longer could the cry be raised that this thing and that cannot 
be done because unconstitutional, for that which the people 
really desired they could make constitutional without material 
trouble or delay. 

We now meet in Congress opposition to measures conducive 
to the general welfare on the ground that such measures are not 
constitutional. Thus do Congressmen wrap around themselves 
the folds of the Constitution in opposing measures of obvious 
justice and equity. It is proposed to distribute the taxes equita- 
bly and so that they will fall with like burden upon the dollars 
of all men, so that the dollars of the rich shall be taxed in the 
same proportion as the dollars of our poorer citizens, and we are 
met with opposition on the ground that such proposals are uncon- 
stitutional. Thus in the present Congress have we seen income 
tax and tax on the gross earnings of corporations successfully 
opposed, thus have we seen inheritance tax opposed, but without 
avail. Thus is it ever when it is proposed to release the poorer 
of our citizens from the unjust burden of taxation resting upon 
them by taxing the wealthier according to their equitable share, 
thus is it ever when it is proposed to take away the special privi- 
leges that are at the foundation of great fortunes, when it is pro- 
posed to protect the masses of the people against the exactions 
and encroachments of the moneyed cliques. 

Ever are we met with the objection that measures conceived 
in the interest of the masses, urged in the name of equity and 
justice-are unconstitutional. We heard such objections to the 
issue of greenbacks during the war of 1861-65 and after. The Su- 
preme Court overthrew such objections, but we may hear them 
again, and the court may reverse its position as it did on the in- 
come tax question and sustain such objections. So have we heard 
a system of just taxation, a system conceived, imperfectly, it is 
true, on the principle of taxing the dollar and not the man, ob- 
jected to as unconstitutional, and though such objection was once 
set aside later sustained. So also may we expect objections to 
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be raised to the government taking over our railroads to the end 
that discrimination may cease and equality of opportunity be 
restored, so may we expect objections to be raised to everything 
conceived with the view of taking away from the favored few 
special privileges and restoring an equality of opportunity to all 
men. 

A measure of obvious justice in now proposed in Congress 
and meets with opposition. Such a law it is urged ought to be 
passed, that it would be conducive to the general welfare, that 
but it would benefit the people. And the rejoinder is, ‘‘Oh! 
it is unconstitutional, and we cannot doit.’’ ‘The law may be con- 
ceived, indeed, to promote the very things that the Constitution 
was framed to secure to our people, may be aimed as was our 
Constitution to promote the general welfare and preserve the 
blessings of liberty, but still it is declared that it would be un- 
constitutional—so twisted from its sound bearings has been our 
Constituiion. 

How it would silence such objectors if the advocates of such 
measures of justice and equity could arise in their seats in Con- 
gress and say that inasmuch as the question of constitutionality 
had been raised they wonld put such legislation on a different 
basis, pass it with the proviso that it should be referred to the 
people to become operative only when ratified by them, that if 
approved by the people it would become law as part of the funda- 
mental law of the nation and thereby all questions of its consti- 
tutionality be set at rest. True those who object to measures on 
the ground of unconstitutionality are invariably opposed to such 
measures on principle. It is not that they believe them uncon- 
stitutional that they oppose, but because they dislike them on 
the ground of being antagonistic to the class interests that they 
have chosen to serve, and they simply raise the question of con- 
stitutionality as a convenient base from which to make opposition 
without disclosing themselves is all their nakedness as the de- 
fenders of special privileges. 

It is seldom indeed that Congressmen sincerely desirous of 
passing some new legislation cannot reason to their own satis- 
faction that such legislation is constitutional but it is equally as 
seldom that any legislation that isin any way a new departure is 
not combatted on the ground that it is unconstitutional by those 
who do not approve of it, who feel it would hurt the interests of 
those they serve and who dislike it. And so has it come to pass 
that the Constitution has been made more use of to shelter the 
oppressors of mankind, shelter iniquities and injustice, than to 
protect our people in the enjoyment of their rights and liberties. 
And so has the fundamental law of the land been brought into 
discredit, for instead of serving to secure to the people the doing 
of their will, it has been used to prevent their will from being 
done. 

To remedy this we must make the fundamental law in fact 


what in theory it is, namely, the basic expression of the will of | 


the people ; must amend the Constitutson so as to make it in effect 
what it was intended to be, the bulwark of our liberties. And to 
this end we need but add one single amendment to the Constitu- 
tion, one that shall declare that the will of the people shall be 
observed ; that whatever the people say is law, shall be law any- 
thing to the contrary in the Constitution notwithstanding ; that 
shall read that a law passed upon and approved by a direct vote 
of the people shall be considered fundamental law and being 
fundamental law shall not be subject to nullification by a decision 
of the Supreme Court declaring it unconstitutional, that Congress 
may, at its discretion, pass any law with the proviso that it shal] 
be referred to the people and not become operative unless approved 
by them in which event it shall become operative not alone with 
the force of statute law, but with the force of fundamental law, 
and further providing that upon petition signed by qualified 
electors tothe number of say 1 per cent. of the votes cast at the last 
preceding congressional election, any measure passed by Congress 
shall be laid before the people that they may vote upon it, that if 





approved it shall have the force of fundamental law, that if 
rejected it shall fall and that whenever a like percentage of the 
people may by petition propose a law that the law thus initiated 
shall be laid before the people for their approval, and, if approved, 
shall be considered part of the fundamental law of the land. 

Such is the amendment needed to restore our Constitution as 
the bulwark of our liberties, te which amendment, and with a 
view to closing the door.to any possible misunderstanding of its 
scope, might properly be added the further proviso that a law 
passed by the people shall only be repealed by the people, that 
Congress shall not have the power to repeal a law passed by a 
power superior to itself, to undo that which a power from which 
it derives its own authority has done. 

It being imperative to amend the Constitution in this way in 
order that the reverence for that instrument, as the bulwark of 
the oppressed, may not be lost, the question is: How to set 
about it? And, as we have said, the framers of the constitution 
made it somewhat difficult to amend, providing that it can only 
be amended with the approval of three-fourths of the states. 
Now this does not mean of necessity that an amendment to 
become operative must meet with the approval of three-fourths 
of the people of the United States or even with the approval of 
the majority but merely that the majority of the people of three- 
fourths of the states, who might readily be a minority of the 
whole, and they speaking not directly but through their repre- 
sentative assemblies, shall approve. In short, it is conceivable 
that the thirty-four states of smallest population might force an 
amendment to the Constitution in face of the opposition of 
the eleven states of greatest population and though the popula- 
tion of the latter eleven states is larger in the aggregate than 
that of the former thirty-four. That it should thus be in the 
power of a minority of the people to change the Constitution 
is but one of the outgrowths of the compromise that the framers 
of the Constitution found themselves obliged to make in order 
to bring the small and large states together into a compact 
union. But all this is a hypothesis resting upon little basis of 
probability, and that is hardly worth our while to consider, for 
practically the requirement that three-fourths of the states 
approve a proposed constitutional amendment before it be- 
comes obligatory, is tantamount to a requirement that con- 
siderably more than a majority of our people approve. And 
therefore it is that the amending of the Constitution is somewhat 
difficult. 

But the task being somewhat difficult is all the more reason 
that we should set about it. And there*are just two ways pro- 
vided by the Constitution in which we can set about it. One of 
these depends on Congressional initiative and in this way we can 
accomplish little in the desired direction in the immediate future. 
Indeed it is doubtful if Congressional initiative could be secured 
even after the elections of 1900 and though those elections 
resulted in a signal victory for those who believe in government 
of, by and for the people, hence in the initiative and referendum 
and in restoring the Constitution as a bulwark against oppres- 
sion, for it is provided that Congress can only initiate a constitu- 
tional amendment by a two-thirds vote of both houses. And 
unless hold over Republican and Democratic Senators could be 
convinced of the propriety of such amendment as proposed the 
securing of a two-thirds vote in the Senate for such amendment 
during the sessions of the Fifty-seventh Congress is quite out 
of the question, however great a landslide there may be 
away from the plutocracy ridden Republican and Democratic 
parties. 

Therefore we are well nigh shut off from the hope of securing 
the desired amendment of the Constitution through the initiative 
of Congress. So we turn to the other way for amending the 
Constitution provided by the Constitution. This other way 
places the initiative upon the state legislatures. On the applica- 
cation of the legislatures of two-thirds of the several states, reads 
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the Constittition, Congress shall call a convention to put in form 
the Constitutional amendments desired by the petitioning states 
for submission to the people of all the states, acting either 
through their legislatures or specially called conventions as 
Congress may provide, which amendments, it is provided, shall 
be considered binding if ratified by three-fourths of the states. 
In this way can the Constitution be amended despite a hostile 
Senate, and wherever there is in a state legislature a member 
believing in government by the people he can profitably put in 
some time in urging upon the legislature of which he isa member 
the making of such application. Even though his arguments 
fall on deaf ears, his pleadings upon unresponsive hearts and his 
labors bear no immediate results they will not be fruitless if they 
serve to put the several legislatures on record and make the 
question of Constitutional amendment, the question of giving 
recognition to the system of the initiative and referendum, the 
question of giving the people power to see that their will shall 
be done, their voice be heeded, one of public discussion. 

In Switzerland the people enjoy what is known as the im- 
perative petition. That is when a certain percentage of the voters 
petition the national assembly that body is obliged to respond by 
framing a law of the character demanded by the petitioners for 
submission to the people. Then if a majority of the Swiss people 
approve, the law so framed and really initiated by petition 
becomes operative. Now it is much this same power of impera- 
tive petition that our state legislatures have in regard to pro- 
posing amendments to the Constitution. When the legislatures 
of two-thirds of the states petition for a change it is imperative 
upon Congress to call a constitutional convention to formulate 
such change for submission to the several states, when if ratified 
by three-fourths of them it becomes operative. 

We urge state legislatures believing in rule by the people to 
‘rame such petitions, and thus pave the way for an amendment 
of the Constitution after the elections of 1900 that will re- 
establish our Constitution as the bulwark of the oppressed. 
Time taken by the forelock now will be time saved two years 
hence, when all delays in effecting the desired amendment, and 
unavoidable because of the necessity of working through the 
somewhat cumbersome machinery of amendment, may be exas- 
perating in the extreme. 








THE RAILROADS AND THE COAL TRADE. 


NDER the provisions of the Interstate Commerce Act the 
railroads are required to maintain their published rates. 
This they are required to do that no shipper shall have 
any advantage over another. In the eye of the law the railroads 
are common carriers, bound to treat all men alike, to charge all 
men like rates for like services and give preferences to none. 
And that everything shall be above board they are required to 
publish their rates and live up to them. To cut under their pub- 
lished rates and so discriminate between shippers is a criminal 
offense, but it may be said a kind of criminal offense that goes 
unpunished. Indeed the railroad managers cut rates in an 
abandon manner that shows them to be quite indifferent to the 
law. They ignore it with impunity. 

Still the law stands that requires them to maintain outa 
rates. But this is how some maintain them: As reported tothe 
government and officially published, the rate on bituminous coal 
from the Clearfield region, Pennsylvania, to Jersey City is $2.25 
per ton; to Philadelphia, $2.00; to Baltimore, $2.00. And as 
we glean from an interesting statement in the Journal of the 
Anthracite Coal Operators’ Association, this bituminous coal on 
which the published transportation charges are $2.25 and $2.00a 
ton, for which the miners receive 55 to 65 cents a ton at the 
tipple, is selling at Jersey City for $1.55 per ton, in Philadelphia 





for $1.10, in Baltimore for $1.15. 
are of no value whatsoever. 

As a matter of fact the open rate to Philadelphia, that is the 
rate open to all shippers, is reported to be 55 cents per ton. But 
the fact that bituminous coal is sold in Philadelphia for $1.10 
would seem to be proof positive that this rate must be cut to some 
shippers for, as we have said, the miners are paid at least 55 
cents a ton for coal. So if 55 cents per tun is paid as freight, the 
freight paid the railroads and wages paid the miners would take 
the whole sum realized and the coal operator would receive noth- 
ing at all to reimburse him for the costs of operating the mines. 

True the miners mine a certain amount of coal for which 
they are not paid, but which may be sold. In short, that which 
the miners dig is screened after it comes from the mines and 
before being weighed. For the small particles and dust that 
sieves through the smaller screens the miner is paid nothing, he 
is paid only for the weight of the screened coal. And for that 
for which he receives no pay a market may be had. But it is 
also true that the costs of operating a mine are not by any means 
covered by the wages to the actual diggers. And besides the 
actual cost of operation the operators have large investments 
made in coal lands upon which to pay interest, or if they have not 
large investments and do not own the lands they are under 
obligation to pay a royalty to the owners of the land for 
every ton mined. So it is very obvious that if the figures given 
by the Journal of the Anthracite Coal Operators’ Associati n are 
correct, some one is enjoying a cut in freight rates very much 
under 55 cents. Otherwise bituminous coal could not be sold in 
Philadelphia at the quoted price save at a dead loss which there 
is no reason to believe operators are sustaining. Certainly there 
is enough circumstantial evidence of rate cutting here to invite 
an investigation of the Interstate Commerce Commission. 


Clearly the published rates 








SPIRIT OF VICTORY, LIGHT OF HISTORY: 


Hon. WHARTON BARKER, Editor of THE AMERICAN. 


Dear Sir :—The Peoples party of Georgia was almost a 
unit until two things occurred : 

1. In 1896 a new plank (Prohibition) was put in our plat- 
form. This plank divided our white Populists, and it arrayed 
the negroes solidly against our party. Before this our white 
people were about equally divided between the Democratic and 
the Populist parties. In 1894 the negroes voted with us and we 
carried the state. But we were not allowed managers at the 
election. So the Democrats counted our men out and theirs in. 

2. Our party was much demoralized by fusion in 1896. 

From 1885 to 1894 we got nine to ten cents for cotton and 
we had generally fair seasons, but since 1894 we have each year 
sunk money on our crops—except 1895—which year we made 
some clear money. From 1888 to 1894 our alliance meetings 
were largely attended by ladies as well as men. During July and 
August rallies were held in our country districts. From 500 to 
800 people usually attended these meetings. When Tom Watson 
or Livingston or noted speakers would speak we often had from 
1,000 to 5,000 people at these rallies. At that time our farmers 
were making more than a comfortable living and they had both time 
and money to attend meetings and conventions, but since 1894 
we have had neither time or money to attend to such matters, but 
we have had to remain at home and give our undivided attention 
to our farms, and even then our crops, at the low price they 
bring, do not pay expenses. This season the floods in August 
and September and the terrible storm on the 2nd of October did 
us more harm than the low prices of cotton. 

In all ages of the world, in great emergencies men and 
women come to the front who are equal tothe emergency. This 
is the only hope at this time. Money is ruling with a high hand. 
There are many reformers who despair of all hope of reform. 
They say that money controls everything in politics. 

There is, however, a time when money gives way to patriotic 
sentiment. The Republican party was opposed to war with 
Spain and all moneyed organizations favored peace at any price, 
yet the sentiment of the people was so strong that the party with 
McKinley at its head had to yield—‘‘ The voice of the people is 
the voice of God.’’ 
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In 1429, England had nearly subdued France. Orleans, 
the last stronghold, had agreed to surrender to any of the native 
princes, but was unwilling to surrender to the English. At this 
critical point a young girl from Lorraine came to the front. She 
did what all the generals, bishops, priests and politicians could 
not do. She united the people, inspired the people and led the 
battle and raised the siege of Orleans, and saved France from 
subjugation. How did this uneducated girl do this? Her 
‘historian, Jules Mitchelet, said: ‘‘ The originality of the 
Pucelle, the secret of her success, was not her courage or her 
visions, but her good sense. Amidst all her enthusiasm the girl 
of the people clearly saw the question, and knew how to resolve 
it. The knot which politician and doubter could not unloose, 
she cut.’’ This girl of the people knew what chord in the human 


heart to touch and having touched that chord all France was. 


united. Before a united people the prejudice, envy and hatred 
of the generals, bishops, and priests went down as chaff before 
the wind. 

Now if this uneducated girl of the people could unite all 
France and lead the people to victory cannot so much as ove man, 
in all this grand Republic, be found who can unite and lead the 
reformers to victory? I hope so. I believe so. 

You sound the key-note when you say—‘‘The all important 
thing at this stage of the fight is to make clear that the com- 
mander of the army is equal to the work to be done and that the 
campaign is to be fought to win and not simply to make a pro- 
test.’’ People are worn out with protests, they want success. 
The signs of the times point to a great uprising of the people. 

The man from among the people is the one who knows 
where the shoe pinches." Twice the Romans had to take a man 
from the plough-handles to save the Republic. The Hebrew army 
once with a bold and skillful general at the head kecame de- 
moralized when a boy from among the masses inspired the army 
and won the victory. Now there was nothing miraculous in the 
victory gained by the shepherd boy. The boy used a weapon 
that would kill at long range while his opponents’ weapons would 
kill only at short distance. All the advantage was on the side of 
the boy. It was the good common sense of the boy that led to vic- 
tory just as it was the ‘‘good sense’’ of the Pucelle—the girl of 
the people—that caused her to unite the people and then lead 
them to victory. 

Respectfully yours 


Brent, Georgia. C. F. Turner. 








PRACTICING CHRISTIANITY IN WORK-A-DAY 
LIFE.* 


RE the conditions of Christianity realizable on this earth or 
arethey not? Can we practice Christianity in our industrial 
life or can we not, is Christianity a mere mockery, is it really 

impossible to live up to the precepts of Christ in our every day 
life, in our business relations or is it, can it be made a reality, 
can we live by the Golden Rule? These, we fancy some worthy, 
churchman saying, are shocking questions for metoask. But 
no, good brother, the shocking part is that there should be occa- 
sion to ask such questions, that wearers of the cloth, men who 
have chosen to make their life work the teaching of Christ’s 
words, should raise such questions, should deny that the precepts 
of Christ can be observed between employer and employed, 
' should assert that the relations between capitalist and laborer, 
entrepreneur and workman must be governed by the rule of 
selfishness, greed, covetousness, that the Golden Rule is not 
applicable, cannot be observed. Christ did not speak and suffer 
and die that others might preach his words, but that others 
might take his words for their guidance and so live a holier and 
better and happier life, that the sounds of cheer and gladness not 
the plaint of oppression, of suffering might rise up to heaven. 
If the precepts of Christianity cannot be carried forth beyond the 
portals of our churches it does no good to preach them within. 
These we hold to be incontrovertible truths. To deny that 
the precepts of Christ can be practiced on earth, is then, unchris- 
tian. Those precepts were given us for our guidance, those pre- 
cepts we can observe in our work-a-day life, in our industrial and 
business relations with our fellow-men. ‘True we do throw these 
precepts aside in our industrial life, we ignore them, we put 
forth not our better side but give way to the baser side of our 
nature. We worship God in the churches, we do the bidding of 
Mammon outside, we preach the brotherhood of man, we live by 
the creed of covetousness. But because we do not observe the 
*Labor Co-partnership. By HENRY DEMAREST LLOYD. New York: 
Harper & Brothers. $1. 





precepts of Christ in our industrial life is no reason that we can- 
not or should not. Surely the present relations between 
employer and employed are not such that we may stamp the rule 
of greed and covetousness a success, not such that we have no 
cause to seek and long for a better rule. We have failed to give 
observance to the precepts of Christ in the relations between 
employer and employed and we hear not the hum of happiness, 
but the loud sounds of revelry-and the dull wail of suffering and 
of want. So have we failed to find general happiness ; failed to 
find it under.the industrial system that ignores the precepts of 
Christ. It us then observe that which we have failed to 
observe and find that which we have failed to find; practice 
Christianity and find happiness. 

But the practice of Christianity in our industrial life we are 
told is impossible, told that the application of the Golden Rule to 
business is impracticable. One reverend English churchman, 
Archbishop Magee, and quoted in the work before us, was willing 
recently to go on record as saying that society would be disrupted 
by any attempt to apply the principles of Christianity in busi- 
ness. And so would be disrupted the present unhappy relations 
existing between the employing and employed classes, relations 
born of pursuit of the creed of selfishness, of Mammon and not 
of Christ. But the living of our work-a-day lives according to 
Christian precepts and living better and happier lives than now 
fall to the lot of our working classes is not impracticable. It is 
not only practicable but is being practised by the co-partnership 
societies of Great Britain with a marked success and to an extent 
that must make the disciple of the present industrial system, 
liberal enough to open his eyes and read, fairly marvel. Mr. 
Loyd’s latest work is a sympathetic, not to say an enthusiastic 
sketching of these co-partnership societies. 

Three years or so ago, Mr. Lloyd, in his masterly work 
‘Wealth vs. Commonwealth,’’ wrote of the results of a rule of 
selfishness, greed and covetousness in our industrial system. The 
story told was such as makes the blood boil with indignation 
over unrighted wrongs and he told it with fiery eloquence. Now 
he writes of the application of Christian principles to the 
industrial system, tells the story of the love of man for his 
fellow man, springing from the doing of justice and the requiting 
of the laborer according to his toil; not the story of the hate of 
man for man springing from oppression and iniquity. 

We confess to a great ignorance of the co-operative or 
co-partnership movement, a movement that has made no marked 
headway in America, but which is very much alive in Great Brit- 
ain, and we are almost inclined to blame Mr. Lloyd for not throw- 
ing more light on the movement than he does in these sketches 
which he simply gives to us as ‘‘ notes of a visit to co-operative 
workshops, factories and farms in Great Britain and Ireland, in 
which employer, employé and consumer share in ownership, man- 
agement and results.’’ In these notes we find much detail, yet at 
times a dearth of light thrown upon the underlying principles of 
the movement, the rules regulating the sharing of the results of 
labor between the owner of capital, the seller of labor and the pur- 
chaser of goods that is not a little aggravating. Still perhaps we 
ought not tocomplain of an aggravation born of our own ignorance 
of the co-partnership movement, but we cannot help feeling that a 
little general introductory light thrown upon the aims and pur- 
poses of the co-operators, and the principles which they follow in 
the division of the profits of industry, would be most helpful to 
the ordinary reader. 

No less than one seventh of the working population of Great 
Britain has enlisted in one way or another in the co-operative 
movement and, needless to say, some of the co-operative societies 
are more advanced and progressive than others. But it is 
necessary to remark that the co-operative societies are not all 
working upon common lines. Indeed the societies are split into 
two rather sharply and not a little antagonistic groups. One kind 
aims at benefitting the laborer only as consumer, the other bene- 
fitting him both as producer and consumer. The latter are more 
strictly known as co-partnership societies. The first kind of co- 
operative societies are the oldest and strongest. Such societies 
are organized upon the principle of benefitting the consumer by 
giving him the advantage of wholesale prices. This, each society 
aims to secure, not by selling at wholesale prices but by dividing 
the profits of the retailer, in other words the society, among its 
members according to their purchases. In short the workmen 
become their own storekeepers. 

These co-operative stores are scattered all over England and 
are doing a business of upwards of $200,000,000 a year. Asa 
sort of central source of supply for these societies the ‘‘ English 
Co-operative Wholesale Society, Ltd.’’ handling $60,000,000 
worth of goods a year has been organized. Purchasing such an 
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immense quantity of goods it can ordinarily get the very lowest 
wholesale terms. But in its career it has met with boycotts on 
the part of manufacturers who have been pushed to Such action 
by the demands of old customers who found their trade eaten 
into by the co-operative stores. The result has been that this 
great society, which has its own bank and accumulates an 
immense amount of capital, has gone into the manufacturing 
business on its own account and on a great scale. Where it has 
so engaged it has conducted operations purely on the old capital- 
istic notion of employing workmen at the very lowest possible 
wages and giving them no share in the profits, no voice in 
management. This society, as all others, invites capital by 
making the payment of interest upon such capital the first charge 
against its earnings. The result is that it attracts the money 
not only of wage-earners but of the middle classes. 

But it is not this society with its capitalistic notions that has 
drawn the admiration of Mr. Lloyd. It is the co-partnership 
societies that not only aim to secure the profits of the retailer but 
the profits of the employer for the workman by making him his 
own employer as well as his own storekeeper that Mr. Lloyd 
describes. The workmen as members of these societies keep for 
their own benefit the profits of the manufacturer, of the entre- 
preneur—for they are their own employers—as well as the profits 
of the retailer. Of course, if those of their number whom they 
appoint to manage, manage poorly there are no profits to keep. 
But the fact is that the plants where the workmen are their own 
employers, are generally more prosperous than the plants under 
private management. In other words, the old capitalistic notion 
of getting the largest profits, namely, that the way is to grind 
down labor, pay the lowest possible wages, is proven wrong. It 
is proven that the way to get largest returns is to give to the 
laborer not only an interest in profits but a voice in management, 
make him a freeman in the workshop as he is outside. In short, 
industrial democracy has proven as much superior to the capital- 
istic system as has political democracy to monarchy. 

And here be it said and borne in on the memory that indus- 
trial democracy treats capital fairly, pays fair interest upon cap- 
ital. Beit also remarked that these co-partnership societies live 
and prosper under the rules of competition. Of course it takes 
money to establish a co-partnership shoe or clothing factory just 
as it does to establish a private one. The capital is taken from 
whomsoever will subscribe it, others as well as workers. Upon 
such capital the co-operators agree to pay interest, and so able 
have they proven to earn and so prompt to pay according to 
agreement that in those localities where they have firmly estab- 
lished themselves they can readily command the capital they 
need. The co-operators in these societies, women voting uni- 
versally as well as men, choose their own managers and directors, 
and of course pay salaries to the managers according to their 
abilities. They further take special pains to pay at least the 
union rate of wages to all their hands. The co-operators, who 
are shareholders, of course getin addition to wages interest on 
their investment and additional thereto a dividend on their own 
wages, That is the profits after paying interest on capital and 
putting such part aside as a reserve fund, etc., as is deemed wise, 
are divided among the members of the society according to what 
they contribute to the productiveness of the establishment and 
as measured by the wages paid them. It is here to be remarked 
that the co-partnership societies are very conservative in making 
divisions of profits, much more conservative than their captalistic 
competitors, not only putting away a very large proportion of 
profits asa general surplus fund, but very often forcing a com- 
pulsory investment in the enterprise of a large part of the profits 
divided as dividends on wages. ‘That is such dividends are paid 
in stock and thus all the co-operators, all the wage earners 
obliged to become stockholders. Of course this investment that 
we call compulsory is not, so far as the majority are concerned 
really so, for it is by their own votes that the workers make it 
compulsory. 

Of these copartnership societies there are in Great Britain 
and as enumerated in the appendix of Mr. Loyd’s work, 152 
with a capital for 1896 of about $5,385,000, sales for the year of 
$10,824,010, profits of $564,955 and losses of $60,350, a remark- 
ably good showing considering the general conditions of trade. 
Of these profits, there were divided as dividends on wages $80,- 
415. Whether or not these productive societies pay a dividend 
to the purchasers of their goods and in proportion to their pur- 
chases is a point upon which we are in doubt and which Mr, 
Lloyd does not make clear. We fancy some do while some do 
not. ‘These societies are engaged in textile manufacturing, in 
the making of boots and shoes, in the metal, building, printing 
trades, etc., to say nothing of farming. In conclusion, we must 





lay stress on that which the author takes pains to impress— 
namely, that the great benefit conferred on the wage earners by 
these co-partnerships is not the increase in their money earnings, 
considerable as such increase is, but the general uplifting and 
broadening of the workers that has come with the observance of 
the precepts of Christianity and of the rules of democracy in 
industry, that has made new men, reliant, independent men out 
of downtrodden laborers. 
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New Critical Estimates of Our Prose Writers. 


American Prose. Selections with Critical Introductions by Various 
Writers. Edited by GEorGE RICE CARPENTER. New York: The Mac- 
millan Co. $1. 


The noble service rendered to English poetry, and to all 
lovers of it, by Prof. Humphrey Ward’s famous anthology, with 
criticisms by noted writers, was extended to prose literature in 
Mr. Craik’s more recent series of four volumes. The example 
thus set and so admirably justified in the case of English litera- 
ture has been followed by this strikingly good study of our best 
prose writers. The plan is that of a general review of the sub- 
ject, followed by short biographical sketches and critical essays, 
with characteristic selections from the authors under notice. 


‘These extracts have been made with the purpose of giving ‘‘a 


clear impression of the range and character of each author’s 
production, and, in some cases, of the degree to which he 
expressed dominant moods of national feeling.’’ Mere pretti- 
ness and popularity decide most compilations of American litera- 
ture, a mode of selection that is responsible for the long-con- 
tinued indifference, at home as well as abroad, to the strong 
claim of especially our prose writings to public regard. The editor 
justly insists that we are only beginning to know the height and 
depth of the great body of miscellaneous literature produced 
during two and a half centuries of our national development. 
The time is only ripening for a scientific criticism which shall 
interpret its true note and influence. The literature of other 
lands has filled too large a space in ourstudies. With much that 
is worthless and merely imitative in the work of the better known 
writers of last century, there is a substantial Americanism runh- 
ning through it as a vein of gold of which we can be proud. 
To dig for this should be a duty and a delight, and this book is 
one of many gratifying proofs that at last we are coming into 
our literary inheritance, in wealth and proper pride much fruit- 
fuller than has been supposed. 

The editor’s thoughtful introduction justifies the interest 
and importance of the nation’s literature on several grounds ; 
its age, ‘‘the first books wiitten here were contemporary with 
Shakespeare’s plays, the first books printed here were con- 
temporary with those of Milton, the first American-born authors 
were contemporary with Dryden and Defoe.’’ Also, because it 
has been the exponent of principles and ideas peculiarly charac- 
teristic of a new anda democratic nation. These found their 
best expression in prose, the language of a practical people. 
Hence force and lucidity rather than style are the dominant 
characteristics of the bulk of our prose. Poe and Hawthorne 
cultivated the elegancies in their works, but the plain diction of 
Emerson, Thoreau and Lincoln is the distinctive mark of Amer- 
can prose, rising occasionally to true eloquence in Jefferson, 
Webster and a few others, under the stimulus of momentous 
political issues. 

Twenty-five authors, from Cotton Mather to Whitman, 
Lowell, Gen. Grant, G. W. Curtis and Parkman, form the 
subjects of this series of illustrative studies. ‘The writers of 
the critiques belong in the main to the younger and better 
equipped school of literary guides. Washington, Jefferson and 
Franklin are treated by William P. Trent ; Thomas Paine, by 
Munroe Smith ; Hawthorne and Poe by Lewis E. Gates; Lin- 
coln and Webster by H. Thurston Peck ; Emerson and Whitman 
by George Santayana ; Brockden Brown and Thoreau by T. W. 
Higginson, and the acute study of James Russell Lowell is by 
Charles Eliot Norton. As a whole these essays are remarkably 
strong in the qualities that give the stamp of authority. Keen 
insight, full knowledge, judicial balance and clear expression 
mark them all, and though some pronouncements invite chal- 
lenge, it is a pleasure to acknowledge the unvarying desire to be 
impartial. The specimen extracts are chosen with rare judg- 
ment and they form of themselves a compact and varied store- 
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Wanamaker’s. 
Jewelry Very many pretty 


trifles for personal 
from Paris adornment come to 


us from Paris. But we’ve done more 
than buy the things they had made 
over there, for the jewelry chief 
used the French wit and handicraft 
to turn his notions into goods. Here 
they are— 


Hair Brvoches Pendants 
Lorgnette Chains Muff Chains 
Bugs and Butterfi es Harvest Moons 
Kmpire Combs Buckles 


Stranis of Roman pearls, long enough for 
neck or waist. 


There’s more than we tell of; 
“there’s more of charm and beauty 
than we dare try to paint. Yet this 
French jewelry is comparatively in- 
expensive. 
Thirteenth and Chestnut streets. 


ain Coats A cloth has been 
_ Men made that will shed 


water like a duck’s 
back. No rubber in it; no extra 
weight; no odor. Just looks like 
other cloth and wears as well. 

Wonderful discovery. 

From this cloth coats are made that 
look just like fall top coats—just 
as smart and dressy—and, rain as it 
may, no dampness can get through. 


Single breasted Ccats, in covert effects, 
with self or velvet collar, $15 and $20. 
English Bell-shape Coats, in navy blue, 

light or dark brown, $25. 
Handsome Paddock Coats at $30. 


Second aisle from Chestnut st eet. 


JOHN WANAMAKER. 


The American’s 
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Itis highly important that papers of the re- 
form press shall obtain at once a very largely 
increased circulation. To help secure this we 
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you to get the leading papers at the very mini- 
mum cost. 

The regular subscription price of THE AMERI- 
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it, together with any one of the following named 
papers, for the amount stated opposite the name 
of each paper respectivelv, to wit :—with 
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THE NEW TIME, (Frederick Upham 
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THE PEOPLE’S MESSENGER, (Frank 
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THE FREE REPUBLIC, (JoA. Parker) - 
THE REFERENDODM, (N. H. Motsinger) 
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Another @ffer. 


We will send THE AMERICAN and THE 
REPRESENTATIVE (Ignatius Donnelly’s 
paper), together with any one of the following 
named papers, for the amount stated opposite 
oo es of each paper res.ectively, to wit :— 
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THE NEW TIME, (Frederick Upham 


Adams) -_ - a ie Tk Ie), ee 
THE MISSOURI WORLD, (Paul J. Dixon) 1 
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THE AMERICAN 
THE NEW TIME 

THE MISSOURI WORLD 

THE AMERICAN 
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THE PEOPLE'S iach 
THE AMERICAN 
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house of literary treasure which can always be drawn upon with 
profit and new delight. Unfortunately from every point of view 
the publishers of Oliver W. Holmes’s works, the only distinctive 
humorist in the list, begrudged and forbade the use of a page or 


two of his copious output, a shortsighted miserliness that will . 


defeat its unworthy end. 


‘A few extracts from the critiques will show the trend of 


latter day judgments upon the influence of our foremost standard 
authors. But first note the new departure in respect to Thomas 
Paine. He is coming into his rights at last. The article opens 
thus: ‘‘‘ Where liberty is, there is my country,’ said Franklin. 
* Where liberty is not, there is mine,’’’ said Paine. Few politi- 
cal writers of his day had so large an audience. He knew men, 
what arguments would move them, how those arguments should 
be put, and he had the gift of plain, strong, common sense in 
his writing, which was more journalism than literature. -His 
religious views, ‘‘substantially those of the English deists, 
tinged with Quakerism of the more radical school,’’ being stated 
too audaciously, prejudiced people against him, ‘‘ but we recog- 
nize that Paine’s political philosophy was better adapted than 
ours to a revolutionary crisis and we cannot deny that it has left 
deep traces on our national habits of thought. His political 
writings are a part of our history and students will always find 
it advisable to read them.’’ 

Mr. Brander Matthews writes patronizingly of Washington 
Irving and tries hard to deny that Irving modelled his style on 
Goldsmith, an accusation which he would have hailed as an 
honor. In the same paragraph, Mr. Matthews accounts for the 
Goldsmith ‘‘charm of simplicity and grace, of kindliness and 
gentle humor’’ as having ‘‘somehow passed by inheritance to 
Irving as next of kin,’’ a particularly funny refutation of re- 
semblance. The analysis of Emerson’s work and influence is 
finely done. He is placed high among the originators of new 
expressions of the old imperishable thoughts. Whatever title 
heads his chapters, the initiated reader will find the same topics 
and turns of thought. The power of mind in thought and imagina- 
tion is his one subject. All his efforts are to awaken spiritual in- 
sight, and his peculiar style fitted his message, though he was in 
no sense a prophet for his age or country, but rather one of the 
Oriental mystics. Mr. C. F. Richardson places Longfellow as a 
prose writer among the copyists. Poe savagely dubbed him a 
plagiarist in poetry—but atoning for lack of strength and origi- 
nality by a sweet gracefulness which smoothed the way for what 
may be described as Anglomauia in letters. Lincoln is briefly 
characterized by Mr. Peck as having, in writing and oratory, the 
gift of compactness and precision of statement in a striking de- 
gree. Also that of perfect taste and exquisite finish, when he 
chose. 

His logical faculty explains the first, and his sincerity, 
and natural gravity, gave his best utterances their solemn stateli- 
ness. ‘‘ Just how this taste, this instinctive perception of every 
cadence and this touch of the sublime, became a part of Lincoln’s 
intellectual endowment is a mystery that stylists have in vain en- 
deavored to make clear. . A style is only great when it is a 
true reflection of mentality, temperament, of the man himself, and 
thus we may find in the prose of this untaught American the ac- 
curate embodiment of his own character as moulded by experi- 
ence and environment.’’ 

Hawthorne is labelled, with a ‘‘perhaps,’’ the greatest 
American man of letters of his day and generation. Yet others 
are allowed to have excelled him in ‘‘ intellectual power, versa- 
tility, and originality of genius.’’ Asa stylist he is held superior 
to all. This depends upon the writer’s individual preference, and 
if the verdict is to stand we ought to have the judge’s grounds 
for considering the artificial greater than the natural in literary 
expression. Hawthorne’s stories ‘‘owe their origin not to the 
desire to catch the surface play of expression or some portion of 
everyday life, but to a wish to illustrate some half mystical 
truth about human destiny, usually about man’s moral or spirit- 
ual nature.’’ His characters are nebulous, their motives and acts 
vague, ‘‘ they are goblins of flesh and blood, and delicately avoid 
the taint of conformity to literal fact. . The workmen 
speak the language of books, and the children a simplified but 
exquisitely literary English.’’ These are the notes of Mr. Gates’ 
lengthy essay, and, while refraining from criticism of its points, 
it appears to follow from these conclusions that Hawthorne’s 
works are not novels in the ordinary acceptation of the term, and 
that his reputation as a novelist calls for a revised classification. 
Stories that never kindle wholesome laughter, but which plunge 
the reader into gloom or uncanny awe, may be very powerful, 
but they can scarcely claim to rank with the world’s best-prized 
novels. 
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The same writer discusses Poe in a singularly able critique. 
He, like Hawthorne, loved the mysterious and morbid. Believing 
this mood best adapted for the production of startling impressions 
he worked it with all his natural and acquired powers, as an artist 
in the weird. His creations, or manufactures, are confessedly 
masterpieces, each in its class and kind. It is recognized that 
Poe disdained all thought of portraying natural life or conveying 
amoral. Beauty, or the height of the horrible, these were his 
aims, and he wrought them out by dint of a marvellous intellect, 
trained and shaped by his unique conception of art and its mis- 
sion. ‘This summarizes the critic’s estimate of Poe, whom he 
proceeds to punish by dubbing him the first of the Decadents. 
The cheap device of calling people ugly names is much too com- 
mon, even among those who know quite well that it is as worth- 
less as it is often unjust. Temperament, birth, training, and 
circumstances go for nothing in loose classifications of this 
sort. That Poe is credited with being ‘‘ the forerunner of the 
practicers of art for art’s sake’’ is equivalent to crowning him 
with the laurel most adored by the young bloods of our latter day 
art-literature, a crown he would undoubtedly have scorned at such 
feeble cheap-jewelled hands. Poe’s critical writings receive 
somewhat grudging but handsome praise, though his service to 


‘national literature by his fearless critical faculty still awaits its 


due. As artists in the morbid, Hawthorne and Poe worked on 
parallel lines, but where the one preaches us into the dismals the 
other lifts us to the topmost heights of the uncommon, where he 
leaves us fascinated by the beauty of the wayside even though the 
prospect may appal. If this is the sign of decadence then Haw- 
thorne is a decadent, none the less if he leads us along the path- 
way of Puritan grimness to a limbo of remorseful ghosts. These 
are hard boundaries to draw, so hard that the wise will refrain 
from the attempt. Enough that our skilled literary interpreters 
direct us to the distinctive characteristics, merits and failings of 
men who, some by quality, some by luck of timely birth and 
favoring conditions, and some by artificial trumpeting, figure as 
great American writers. This is well done by the authors of 
these essays. There are a few misprints and Keat’s age is 
wrongly given on page 380. 
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A Poet of Misery. 


Songs from the Ghetto, By MORRIS ROSENFELD. With prose translation 
by Leo Wiener. Boston; Copeland & Day. $1.25. 


Poetry, real poetry, pure and simple, does always good and 
never fails its purpose. The high inspiration of the writer en- 
thuses the reader and gives him all that substantial value and 
stimula which good poetry certainly possesses. As to the poet 
himself, well, no one inquires for his race, country or sex, as 
long as he belongs to those few chosen ones, to those favorites of 
the Muse who makes her choice in her own mysterious manner ; 
for genius knows neither sex, nor country nor race. And indeed, 
somewhat similar is the case of Morris Rosenfeld, the Polish poet 
of Yiddish, or Yudeo-German, that strange dialect, made up of 
so many languages, who has certainly touched the right cord, 
when he swings his lyre of poetry so pathetically in the Lithua- 
nian variety of rhyme. 

It is most fascinating to read any language with its idioms. 
One cannot help enjoy reading Burns, Fritz Reuter and other 
dialect writers, even without fully appreciating the value of the 
language, and the source from which it springs. It serves to 
arouse interest not only in the literature of that language but also 
the people of whose country the poet happens to sing. But, 
while one is usually accustomed to find in poetry the praise of 
love, poetry and chivalry, not seldom ornamented with truth, 
which is characteristic of good poetry, the ‘‘ Songs from the 
Ghetto” offer another feature altogether, that of human misery 
and oppression with all its sad, and pitiably sad, truth of reality. 
Imagine a poem: ‘‘In the Sweat-Shop,’’ or ‘‘A Tear in the 
Iron’’ describing so pathetically the full misery of miseries of 
this present day of our closing century. It is true, that imagina- 
tion often makes a poet, but experience, it seems, flows in this 
case from every line so well written. The book, which has 
been printed in German type, so familiar to Germans and those 
acquainted with the German language, is appended with a clev- 
erly arranged ‘‘ Glossary,’’ giving full description and explana- 
tion of the numerous words, abbreviations and idioms of the 
— languages for those not quite familiar with the reading of 

em. 

The subject is one with which the student of history is more 
than acquainted. The word ‘‘Ghetto’’ meaning Jewish quarter, 
comes from the Italian. In Italian cities the Jews used to be 





strictly confined to that so called ‘‘ Ghetto’’ which constituted 
their particular quarters and residences. The ‘‘ Ghetto’ of 
Rome instituted in 1556 by Pope Paul IV, was only removed in 
1885. The term and execution of it has been and in some places 
is still employed to indicate certain Jewish districts in various 
parts and even well known cities in Germany and Russia, which 
are strictly confined to Jews only. 

The poet Rosenfeld was born in a small town in Poland, in 
1862, where his parents had been fishermen. His education, like 
that of a great many good poets has been a very poor one; it 
consisted merely in reading his own native language, Yiddish, 
the only education allotted to all Jewish boys of humble origin. 
He early went to England, to avoid military service, and while 
learning there the tailoring trade, he became well acquainted and 
well read in German and English literature. Thence he proceeded 
to Holland, where he tried himself in a new trade, that ot diamond 
grinding. Soon he came over to this country, where for many 
weary years he has existed by tailoring, in the various sweat 
shops of New York. It is there he has learned to sing of misery 
and oppression. His health soon gave out and he had to aban- 
don the shop for the precarious occupation of a Yiddish ‘‘ penny- 
a-liner,’’ as his translator calls him. Inthe course of a short 
time, mixed with opportunity he developed his ability as poet to 
unknown proportions, to judge from most of his lyrical poems 
which are of a high value in their kind. 

The translation of these poems into English prose is made 
by Professor Leo Wiener, instructor of Slavic languages at the 
Harvard University. Prof. Wiener has added the glossary men- 
tioned above, and also a very interesting introduction which treats 
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on leather label. Illustrated with a frontispiece ......+... ‘ 
KNIGHT (CHARLES). Half-Hours with the Best Authors. 6 vols., 12mo. 
Cloth, gilt top. Title on leather label. One illustration to each volume 
LAMB Nieagpr mye AN) MARY). Tales from Shakespeare. 1 vol., 12mo. 
Cloth, gilt top. Title on leather label ........ 2222 ee ee 
LE SAGE Gil Blas of Santillane. 2 vols, 12mo. Cloth, gilttop. Title on 
leather label 
MACAULAY (THOMAS BABINGTON). History of England. 5 vols., 12mo. 
Cloth, gilt top. Title on leather label. Illustrated with a frontispiece 
McCARTHY (JUSTIN). History of Oar Own Times. 2 vols.,12mo. Cloth, 
gilt top. Title on leather label 
SCOTT (SIR WALTER). Tales of a Grandfather. 4 vols, 12mo. Cloth, 
gilt top. Title on leather label. One illustration to each volume . . . 
SCOTT (SIR WALTER). The Waverley Novels. 24 vols., 12mo. Cloth, gilt 
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WARREN (SAMUEL). Ten Thousand a Year. 2 vols, 12mo. Cloth, gilt 
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sar We will sell the above if ordered in lots of not less than TEN 
volumes, at 50 cts. per volume, or the entire list of 68 volumes at a net 


price of THIRTY DOLLARS for the lot. 
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the ‘‘ Jargon ’’—the dialect in which these poems are written. 
The philosophical poems and the poems of labor are, to say the 
least, touching. ‘The book is arranged in three parts, viz.: ‘‘ Songs 
of Labor,’’ ‘‘ National Songs’’ and ‘‘ Miscellaneous.’’ Some 
deal with the legendary belief of the old orthodox Jews, with 
numerous interesting characteristics of their mythology, and others 
well describe the folk-poetry for which the Jewish literature 
is sofamous. The poem ‘‘ To the Fortune Hunters,’’ and some 
other poems, such as ‘‘In the Wilderness,’ ‘‘The Moon- 
Prayer,’’ ‘‘ My Boy,’’ ‘‘ Whither,’’ and still many others are 
certainly very pathetic, so full of real and genuine poetry of the 
high order, coming from the heart, that one cannot help admir- 
ing the man, whom the Muse has so well qualified to interpret 
her, although in a language so littie understood and still less 
read by the great number of people. 
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RENAISSANCE MASTERS. By George B. Rose. Pp. 189. New York: G. 
P. Putnam’s Sons. $1. 


THE EcLOGUES OF VIRGIL. Done into English Prose by J. W. Mackail. 
Pp. 96. Portland, Me.: Thomas B. Mosher. 75c. 


THE House oF Lire. A Sonnet-Sequence by Dante Gabriel Rossetti. 
Pp. 104. Portland, Me.: Thomas B. Mosher. $1. 


MODERN Love and Other Poems. By George Meredith. Pp. 141. Port- 
land, Me.: Thomas B. Mosher. $1. 


Tue Story or My Heart. My Autobiography. “By Richard Jefferies. 
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UNDERNEATH THE BouGH. A Book of Verses. By Michael Field. Pp. 
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Pater. Pp. 64. Portland, Me.: Thomas B. Mosher. 75c. 


SEBASTIAN VAN Storck. An Imaginary Portrait. By Walter Pater. 
Pp. 59. Portland, Me.; Thomas B. Mosher. 75c. 


QUATTROCENTISTERIA. How Sandro Botticelli saw Simonetta in the 
Spring. By Maurice Hewlett. Pp. 54. Portland, Me.: Thomas B., 
Mosher. 75c. 


Tue TALE OF THE KING FLORUS AND THE FAIR JEHANE. Done out of 
the Ancient French into English by William Morris. Pp. 73. Port- 
land, Me.: Thomas B. Mosher. 75c. 
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IRISH _ AND Humor. Pp. 233. Philadelphia: George W. Jacobs & 
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SCOTCH se AND Humor. Pp. 222. Philadelphia: George W. Jacobs 
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VACATION Days IN HAWAII AND JAPAN. By Charles M. Taylor, Jr. Pp. 
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Woops AND DALES OF DERBYSHIRE. By Rev. James S. Stone, D.D. 
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CyRANO DE BERGERAC. By Edmond Rostand. Pp. 307. New York: 
F. Tennyson Neely. | 


SAMANTHA AT SARATOGA, or Racin’ after Fashion. By Josiah Allen’s 
Wife. Pp. 373. New York: F. Tennyson Neely. 


Mr. GLADsToNnE. A Monograph. By Sir Edward W. Hamilton. Pp. 
178. Charles Scribner’s Sons. $1.25. 


SomE PERSONS UNKNOwN. By E. W. Hornung. Pp. 276. New York: 
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JoHN JASPER’S SECRET. Sequel to Charles Dickens’ Mystery or Ep- 
win Droop. By Charles Dickens, Jr. and Wilkie Collins. Pp. 431. 
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A CONSTITUTIONAL HISTORY OF THE AMERICAN PEOPLE. 1776-1850. By 
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The literature of heraldry is making its triumphal march 
through the serried ranks of high society. We know of more 
than two or three imported vendors, it would be impolite to say 
inventors, of ready-made crests and shields and coats-of-mail 
who are piling gold in their coffers. The rage for arms is at 
fever pitch. Even vehicles are taking on fine names, preparatory 
to being adorned with their new-ennobled owners’ insignia of 
rank. Farewell to the dear-old buggy and the once venerated 
one hoss shay. Only two days ago in a Philadelphia criminal 
court the prisoner and witnesses, engaged in the honorable if 
undistinguished crafts of house plastering and jobbing, spoke 
grandly of having driven around in ‘‘ my carriage.’’ Whether 
this comes of. too much gloating over ‘‘ Primers of Heraldry 
for Americans’’ and similar intoxicating books, or is only 
one of the causes of the existence of this class of elevating litera- 
ture has not yet been scientifically explained. 





“To Whom It May Concern. 


Strong words of indorsement for Pe-ru-na, and for the manufacturers of 
Pe-ru-na, from prominent officials of its home city. 


Hon. Samuel L. Black, Mayor of Columbus, O.,whose 
picture adjoins this paragraph, writes the follow- 
ing letter: 
























EXEcUTIvE Dept., Ciry or COLUMBUS. 
To whom it may concern: 


I can most cheerfully recommend Pe-ru-na 

as of the very greatest possible benefit in cases 
of catarrh a other diseases of the mucous 
membrane. Thisremedy hasestablished itself 
in the minds of the people as of the greatest 
possible worth and genuineness. I have known 
Dr. Hartman for a number of years, and am 
pleased to: say that he is one of the leading citi- 
zens of this city, a man of the very highest standing 
and character in the community. 


Respectfully, Samurt L. BLACK. 


Col. Arthur L. Hamilton, commanding officer of 
the Seventeenth Infantry Ohio National Guard, 

whose residence is at 309 West First Avenue, 
Columbus, O., bears witness to the efficiency 
of Pe-ru-na. Here is Colonel Hamilton’s letter 

and picture. 

CoLumBvs, O., May 18, 1897. 

Dr. S. B. Hartman, - 
DEAR Siz:—Besides having the merits of Pe-ru-na 
so fully demonstrated in my family, I have a num- 
ber of friends who have taken it for catarrh and 
stomach trouble, and all unite in praising it. Asa 
remedy for summer and winter catarrh I can fully 
recommend it. Artuur L. HamItton. 


From the Hon. Samuel J. Swartz, Police Judge, 
Columbus, O, 
STATE OF OHIO, 
SUPREME Court Law LiBRarY, 
CoLumBvs, O., Nov. 12, 1897. 
Pe-ru-na Medicine Co., Columbus, O. 


Gentlemen:—The result of using Pe-ru-na 
has been so gratifying to me that I cannot but 
congratulate you on the success of your remedy. 

es 2 Your high standing in the business community, and 
the worth of the gentlemen conducting this great enterprise, prepared me to 
expect a meritorious article only, from your establishment, but its real worth 


is best demonstrated by its use. Respectfully, Samuen J. Swartz. 
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for them, and secured such relief the first trial, . . , » 00: S. 
that I purchased another supply and was com- ; BLANCHARD MFG. Co., Dept. 199, Cincinnati, 0. 
pletely cured. I shall only be too glad to rec- When Writing Mention this Paper. 
ommend Cascarets whenever the opportunity 
is presented."’ J. A SMITH. Silver Dollar Fountain Pen $i Mailed on re 
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